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MONEY MANAGER—Secretary of the Treasury 


“Morgenthau runs the new monetary ma 


chinery discussed in this issue in the first 


of Business Week's Audits of the New Deal 






































DEVOURS! 


UNLIGHT is a most important thing in 
our world. Its glorious rays banish gloon 












































and darkness . . . heal the sick . . . radiate nev 
energy and life for all. 

But this benefactor of mankind is also a d: 
stroyer. The health-building rays of the sun 
help to kindle a raging, flameless fire that con 
sumes millions of dollars’ worth of iron and stee! 
every year. 

Science has long known that ultra-violet rays 
tear apart a paint film and expose metal to rust 
But how best to resist those rays and preven! 
this costly conflagration? Du Pont chemists pro 
vided the answer in a more durable metal pro 
tective finish ...a finish that resists ultra-violet 
rays with remarkable effect—and retards al! 
other attacks of the weather. It took years t 
develop DULUX Metal Protective Finish. But 


because of it today, industry pays less tax to 





rust than ever before. the s 
. ° been 
Surely a notable achievement. But to du Pont both 


chemists it is only one of many. These men spend 
their days searching for new finishes to defeat 
weather and time. As a result they have per 
fected many of the major developments in fin 
ishes in the last ten years. 

Duco for passenger cars—of course, you know 
about that. Then there is Dulux Marine Finish 
for boats. Dulux White for refrigerators. Dulux 
Mill White for mill interiors. Du Pont Finishes ; 
of many kinds are used by leaders in industry 





for aeroplanes, busses, toys, freight cars, bridges, 
and other things too numerous to mention here 

Du Pont Paints and Varnishes are relied on by 
home owners to give enduring beauty to their ’ 





properties. In fact, the world today is a showcas: 
of Du Pont Finishes. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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TAKING £zsés is Our Business 
BUT WE WANT SAFETY IN OUR CARS” 


*« 
























American Mutual Buys 
Without Prejudice For 
Their Men’s Protection 


«FN the insurance business, we re 
L onstantly pitting safety 
against risk —the greater the 
safety, the less the risk. 

“But we can’t afford to have 
our men take any risks—so we 
buy without prejudice to get the 
safest low-priced car we can. 

“We know the value of such 
safety features as Hydraulic 
Brakes and a Safety-Steel Body 
in a car. We know they provide 
the best kind of protection on 
today’s busy highways. 

“Our men drive in heavy city emai i 
traffic. They need safe cars to 
protect them from ‘the other 
fellow.’ And they need comfort 
— to keep them ‘on their toes.’ 


ave 
“We look for these features 









1 “In the insurance business we keep a check 
the safety features of our cars. In fact, we ‘h 
been furthering the cause of greater ‘ 
both automobile manufacture and driving.” 





2 “Cutting in’ is a most common cause of 
accidents. The diagram shows w hat happened 
in the photo above. In jams like this hydrauli 
brakes prevent many serious accids nts ” 


: : : : when we buy Company cars.” 
| | The fact is. American Mu 
| | | tual’s Plymouth purchases have 
, - increased over 300% in each ot 
| fy =e - & the last three years ind they re 


adding even more this year. 
The reason / Consider Plym 
outh’s four vital features tor 


safety in 


















extra comtort ind satety. 


Its Hydraulic Brakes always 
stop instantly ¢ nd smoothly Its 


Satety Steel Body of steel rei 











forced with steel pr wides ad 





ditional protection. 

Floating Power engine 
mountings end vibration. And 
Individual Wheel Springing \ 
adds greater « omfort. 

Compare “All Three” low- 
priced cars. Any Dodge, De 
Soto or Chrysler dealer has all 
the facts about Plymouth. 













3 Here's one of 

been substantial] 
Standard Plymou 
Detroit. Duplate 





the i 
- rede athe American Mutual picked for their men’s safety. All models have 
Poy ye ro a a as $45 in some cases. Prices begin at $485 for the 
Sateey Pane i. wt SPECIAL Six; $595 for the DeLuxe Plymouth—r oO. B. fact 

e ass throughout at the lowest additional cost in the industey. 

















iT’S THE 


NEW PLY sr enentene 
SQ AND UP 
OUTH $485 «2. Son rncce 


DETROIT 
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*64.1 67.3 66.4 81.1 level 
| PRODUCTION met 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 23.0 44.7 54 43 end 
*% Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $4,978 $5,218 $3,815 $12,398 
% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,027 1,019 998 1,138 wedg 
35 & *% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,688 1,675 1,656 1,635 codes 
TRADE ago 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 104 103 102 128 hard 
30 a *% Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 67 68 67 86 excess 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,138 $3,542 $2,847 $4,218 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) . $5,330 $5,328 $5,415 $5,007 dry gt 
PRICES (Average for the Week) ; throu; 
25 ¥ Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.88 $.87 $.91 $.75 cant i 
Cotton (middling, New York, lb.) $.123 $.123 $.103 $.117 bition 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $35.06 $35.06 $29.19 $31.98 dius 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) $.088 $.088 $.079 $.102 ad) 
20 g All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 78.0 78.0 65.1 75.7 formit 
-_ 
Nn i 
FINANCE B And 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,468 $2,470 $2,210 $1,564 10USIFL 
15 a Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,737 $17,663 $16,665 4 ; annou 
% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,485 $4,484 $4,704 buil li 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,529 $3,571 $3,748 ulld4 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’g members banks (millions) . $1,017 $1,040 $764 $2,294 = car ma 
10 a” Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $99.55 $99.86 $103.35 $130.46 increa: 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $94.71 $94.75 $86.43 $87.96 : . 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av'’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 3.3% weake 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-1% 3-1% 14-13% 3.1% } 
ws Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 229 233 345 469 4 , ; 
*Preliminary *Factor in Pusiness Week Index Bor 
oC Serene eee eee SSeS eee ee ae ee ae eS ee ee m going 
g I wer 
a conc 
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The Business Outlook 


GETTING down to hot weather levels is always a difficult adjust- 
ment for business, even if recognized as a perfectly normal pro- 


ce d ure. 


assume more significance than it deserves. 


Steel's dramatic decline of the past 2 


weeks is likely to 
The steel industry is 


used to letting up in the summer months in good years, though 
ordinarily it starts preparing for it long before the last week of 
June. This year, code provisions coupled with price increases and 
strike threats tended to extend the active phase of the industry 


through the second quarter at an 
exceptionally high rate. Conse- 
quently the drop to holiday week 
levels is precipitous and unduly 
alarming. 


Dip in the Index 

Needless to say, this unusually 
rapid bridging of the second and 
third quarters in steel was more than 
the customary seasonal trend allows, 
and tended to upset our measure of 
general business activity. For the 
week ending June 30, the Business 
Weck index dropped to 64.19% of 
normal compared with 67.3% the pre- 
vious week, bringing the curve below 
1933's for the first time this year. 
However, it must be remembered that 
last year witnessed unusually sharp up- 
ward movements in production and 
trade which were also counter sea- 
sonal. Hence all indices of business 
activity have been narrowing their 
spread over last year and in due time 
may lose them entirely. Witness par- 
ticularly electric power production, 
catloadings, retail trade. 


Sniping at Prices 

More significant than the current 
level of trade are the spreading at- 
tacks on price levels of semi-finished 
end finished goods. An opening 
wedge was provided when the service 
codes were abandoned a few weeks 
ago. Then textiles found the going 
hard when retailers complained of 
excessive = boosting. Recently 
dry goods have been scaled downward 
through special sales to tempt the hesi- 
tant public. Current furniture exhi- 
bitions indicate that manufacturers are 
adjusting their lines more in con- 
formity with present buying power. 
And when the President signed the 
housing measure, retail lumber dealers 
announced a 10% cut in lumber and 
building material prices. Then motor 
car manufacturers retracted their April 
increases when sales showed signs of 
weakening. 


Steel Solidarity Cracks 
But automobile makers were not 
going to carry the full burden of 
lower prices if they could squeeze out 
a concession from their material sup- 
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pliers. In pre-code days they virtually 
dictated their own prices on 
When the steel sail was written, 
motor men were placed on the same 
footing as any other buyers. 
sions were barred, regardless of quan- 
tity purchased, Hence the constant 
fulminations of the industry against 
the code, which this week were 
crowned with noteworthy success 
when Great Lakes Steel filed lower 
prices on finished steel largely con- 
sumed by the motor makers. This 
break in the steel price structure prac- 
tically eliminates the bulk of the ad- 
vances posted for third-quarter ap- 
plication. As a matter of fact, the 
steel industry has profited but little 
from these advances, for most buyers 
were well covered at second-quarter 
levels. Cuts have already spread to 
some semi-finished products. 


steel. 


Conces- 


Earnings Are Encouraging 

Reductions in steel prices do not in 
themselves spell disaster. Second- 
quarter carnings statements are ex- 
yected to show fair gains at prices 

slow those now posted. Some steel 
men are willing to admit that in- 
creases ranging up to $8 a ton for 
some products were unnecessarily 
steep despite added code costs. The 
deciding factor will be the volume 
of tonnage that can be attracted at 
present levels. The amount is unpre- 
dictable, but there is no doubt that 
sales of cars, refrigerators, and a host 
of other steel products will be made 
easier by lower material costs. Not 
until after the first week of July will 
it be possible to gauge steel consump- 
tion. A rebound to above 30% of 
capacity is confidently expected, with 
a considerably higher rate if the huge 
public works contracts begin to move. 


Motor Car Schedules 

Automobile production jumped 
sharply in the last week of June, but 
the first week of July saw a severe 
decline resulting from extensive shut- 
downs. Some plants were closed the 
entire week for inventory purposes. 
But July — will approach 250,000 
cars under the upward revised sched- 
ules for the rest of the month, com- 
pared with 236,600 last year. August 


will be slightly lower, but the quarter 
may equal the 675,000 units of a year 
ago—not a bad total for summer 
months. New model plans are being 
pushed further along into the last 
quarter, to the distress of tool and dic 
makers. Trouble ia deciding about 
the annual national shows is partly 
to blame for the delay. Nor ts the 
industry keen to make any 
that will entail extra costs. 


changes 


Labor Boards May Help 
With the establishment of a 
ber of labor boards, notably for steel, 
longshoremen, and the National 
Labor Relations Board, a beginning 
has been made in formulating a na- 
tional policy in the handling of labor 
disputes. If these boards arc 
ful in settling current controversics 
the fear of industrial disturbances that 
dogged the steps of industry in the 
first 6 months of the year should be 
alleviated. 


num- 


SUCCES 


Construction Improves 

Contracts for public works and 
utilities construction took a turn for 
the better in mid-June after a rather 
poor start in the first half of the 
month. With nearly $40 millions in 
he bag through June 22, the daily 
rates is less than 4°; behind May and 
124% better than a year ago. Resi 
dential building reduced its pace, but 
holds 200%, above the May rate, 7° 
above last year’s daily rate. Non-resi- 
dential construction also displayed a 
tendency to shrink, widening the gap 
from the preceding month to 19 
and from a year ago to 15%. Total 
awards to date for June aggregate 
$92.9 millions. This puts the daily 
rate 5.59% below May and 24% above 
that of June, 1933. 


Power Consumption High 
Coal and power production are 
making exceptionally good showings 
these days. The latter reached a new 
high during the last week of June, 
though the margin over 1933 is now 
but 2%. Not since March, 1931, has 
electric power output been as great. 
It comes within 2% of the 1929 level 
for the same week. With steel and 
motor plants curtailing operations 
during the first week of guly, the next 

report will show a holiday drop. 


Carloadings Pick Up 

Grain and livestock were the chief 
contributors to the gains in carload- 
ings during the June 23 week. Ship- 
ments of manufactured products de- 
clined slightly. Third quarter pros- 
pects are placed by shippers at 4.5‘, 
above the same period of 1933. This 
would indicate a continuation of the 
present upward trend with the cus- 
tomary weekly seasonal fluctuations. 
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Public health is pre- 
cious to the living, and 
of supreme importance 
to the unborn millions. 

Clean milk...clean foods 
... clean water... all have f 
become essentials in the life of 
the lowliest American. 

Portland cement is playing a most vital 
part in the disposition of sewage, the control of 
diseases and preservation of the health of indi- 
viduals and communities. 

Bakeries, canneries, packing plants and cream- 
eries are wide users of concrete because it can be 
kept clean so easily. 

Milk ordinances require the use of concrete in 


milk houses, dairy barns and milk-bottling plants. 


THE CEMENT 
NEW YORK + 


CHICAGO 













Concrete septic tanks, 
cisterns and curbs for 
wells are insuring health on 
tens of thousands of farms. 

Sewage disposal plants of 

concrete are eating up the wastes 
of thousands of towns and cities. 

Hospitals and schools use con- 

crete exclusively because it is so sanitary. 

Housewives have found that concrete base- 
ments are the easiest of all basements to keep 
clean and germ-free. 

As a result of these uses, and others, life is 
being prolonged and infant mortality is being 
reduced to a minimum. 

In such manner is portland cement contribut- 


ing to the health and happiness of the world. 


INSTITUTE 
+ KANSAS CITY 


This is the first of a series. The next advertisement will be “‘Progress in Cer 


) WITH CEMENT 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business W eek Staff Correspondents )—There 
seems to be no break in the march step of the New Deal. The Presi- 
dent has appointed a majority of liberals to the new commissions 
and has made the Farm Moratorium and Railway Pension Bills into 


laws. 


Roosevelt left behind him conflicting sentiments regarding his 


skill in mixing politics with social reform. 


The farm votes that 


are needed for the New Deal candidates in the Middle West, that 
hotbed of inflation which may be cooled by relieving the debt bur- 


den, are hoped for from the farm 
mortgage moratorium. Admit- 
tedly defective, the railway pen- 
law is forerunner of the 
more extensive social program 
promised by the President next 
year. 


sion 


Richberg to Steady Boat 

To assure the country that nobody 
will rock the boat while he’s away, 
the President selects Donald Richberg, 
NRA’S general counsel, as coxswain 
for the recovery program during the 
summer. Richberg’s job is to handle 
any difficult situation arising in labor 
disputes, codes, public works, or re- 
lief, reporting his recommendation in 
emergencies to the President. This 
contact will satisfy those who had 
qualms concerning what might por- 
tend in Roosevelt's absence as, so far 
in this Administration, final decision 
in matters of any moment has been 
with the chief. 

Richberg belongs to the left wing 
tut in his career as labor lawyer and 
NRA counsel has learned how to deal 
with both rugged individualists and 
radicals. As the President’s safety 
man, he’s ideal. ; 


Calming Wall Street 

As a scrap of recompense for what 
Congress did to big business, the 
President names Joseph P. Kennedy, 
his Wall Street friend, to the Stock 
Exchange Commission. Kennedy be- 
comes chairman by tacit instruction, 
thereby fomenting discord that may 
reduce the commission’s effectiveness. 
Politically ambitious Ferdinand Pe- 
cora vies with Landis to hold the 
spouiight won in the Senate investiga- 
tion which led up to the law’s enact- 
ment. With his clever knack for 
timing, most of the publicity will be 
Pecora’s anyhow, and the Street has 
good reason to know it is damaging. 


That Price Order 
lurmoil followed the President's 
order permitting bidders on govern- 
ment contracts to cut code prices 15% 
that quotation becoming their price 
to the public. Because of the unbe- 
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THIS WEEK 
Liberals man the new com- 


missions. 


The President picks a safety 
man from the left. 


Queues of business men at 
RFC agencies. 


Why Cordell Hull was curt. 











lievable variety of goods purchased by 
federal and local governments, it ap- 
peared likely that the Administration's 
attempt to break up identical bids 
might deflate the whole price struc- 
ture. Frantic industries obtained the 
explanation from NRA that the order 
applies only to open prices estab- 
lished under codes, does not affect 
minimum prices established to protect 
costs. The new order, however, is a 
wedge further cracking NRA price 
policies. Without confessing a 
changed attitude, the President's ac- 
tion 1s ag invites more aggres- 
sive industrial competition. This is 
good politics, as some unfavorable 
reaction on commodity prices is less 
serious in election year than charges 
of encouraging monopolies. 


Tax Studies Hampered 

Treasury tax studies are being 
handicapped by a new personnel un- 
familiar with practical phases of tax 
legislation and tax administration. 
Under the policy that no one is any 
good unless appointed by Morgen- 
thau, splendidly qualified experts long 
in the Treasury service are sitting on 
the side lines. 


Washington Watches Hitler 

Hitler’s campaign of terrorism to 
purge the Nazi party both a 
certain Washington events and stirs 
up speculative interpretations. If the 
demonstration was intended to warn 
Royalists and other Nazi opponents, 
Washington thinks the Chancellor 
overplayed his hand. Rather credible 
is the theory that the time chosen was 





intended to anticipate sufhciently the 
expected retirement of Von Hinden- 
burg to facilitate Nazi domination of 
the election of a successor. Berlin 
events certainly explain why Secretary 
Hull's last note to Germany was more 
curt than diplomatic, evidently antici- 
pating current events. 


Mr. Weir Again 

Washington wonders if Ernest 
Weir intends to assume steel price 
leadership by announcing unexpected 
cuts in steel prices as he has attempted 
steel labor leadership in his Weirton 
labor controversy. A_ ruthless price 
war would be just as unwelcome at 
the Capital as was Weir's more or 
less successful effort to defeat Wash- 
ington’s labor domination. 


Loans to Industry 

Queues of applicants for direct 
loans form before opening hour daily 
at 32 local agencies of RFC. A large 
proportion want loans for debt refi- 
nancing. It is proving difficult to ex- 
plain that industrial loans are avail- 
able only for operating expenses, since 
government loans to farmers and 
home owners may be used for debt 
readjustment. The policy follows the 
intent of Congress to confine loans to 
employment producing purposes. No 
loans to merchants and gasoline sta- 
tions are likely, as they do not pro- 
duce much gain in direct employment 
The law defining as eligible for loans 
firms “established” Jan. 1 is 
strued generally to mean firms in 
operation on that date. Plants shut 
down for short periods will get con- 
sideration, but high cost producers 
forced to close by more efficient 
competitors will not be resuscitated. 
Names of industrialists chosen to help 
advise the boards will not be di- 
vulged, so that they may escape per- 
sonal importunities. 


con- 


Banks Seem Pleased 

Lack of commercial paper leaves 
the Federal Reserve banks without 
much in the way of earning assets. 
More than that, they had to buy stock 
in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. Under the direct loan law, the 
Treasury will buy back this stock to 
the extent that the Federal Reserve 
makes direct loans. This probably ex- 
plains the whole-hearted attitude of 
the board’s press statement. The 
banks would rather have good indus- 
trial loans of their own choosing than 
FDIC stock. 


False Armistice 
General Johnson celebrated a false 
armistice with Henry Ford. Then it 
was discovered the letter assuring 
compliance of the motor magnate was 
unofficial, unsigned. 




















These drawings made for 
Otis Elevator Company by 
Mrs. HELEN WILLS Moopy 










Our own application of the “follow through” 


“Follow through,” says the tennis instructor, as he 
shows a youngster the fine points of the game. 
**Follow through,” advises the golf pro, as he watches 
a protege make his swing. In every sport that calls 
for the swinging of racquet or club or bat, the 
“follow through” is absolutely essential to champion- 


ship form. 


THE importance of the “follow through” should really 
be as strongly emphasized in business as in the sports. 
Witness this example: 

An Otis elevator is designed and manufactured with 


thus 





universally recognized care and knowledge 
initiating the correct “stroke.” 

Again in installing that elevator, the work is done 
by Otis with the same care exercised in its manufacture. 


Here begins a practical application of the “follow 


6 


through.” But this is really only the beginning. On 
more important step is necessary to complete the full 
swing — maintenance of that elevator by its manu- 
facturer — Otis Maintenance. 

Otis Maintenance can best be described as this: A 
service that keeps elevators in championship form. 
Keeps them running perfectly — maintains safety 
and holds the installation at the same level of efficiency 
as the day it was installed. 

Otis Maintenance does these things at the lowest 
possible cost. At a reasonable, fixed monthly rate. “Ve 
suggest that you get in touch with your local Otis office 
to obtain complete details concerning this Service 


and its specific application to your own elevators. 


OTIS ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 


BUSINESS WEES 
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Kicking Out the Price Props 


President’s invitation to cut on government contracts 
and steel’s break in code solidarity shatter dreams of an 
industrial heaven built on uniform price maintenance. 


DreAMS Of a sort of business heaven to 
be created by NRA, in which prices 
| be uniform, fixed, and profitable, 
been shattered The President 
in order permitting bidders for 
vent contracts to cut open pfices, 
ler codes, up to 15 —the new 
vy prices promptly becoming public 
is well. The order still needs a 
of clarification, but it is plain 
1 that it kicks a sturdy prop from 
the price maintenance program 
so many industries were work- 
it under protection of code priv- 


Industrial leaders are much confused 
as yet, and busily seeking interpretations 
Th re pessimistic among them, how 
ver, already are saying that the order 
will wreck such stabilization as has been 


ieved in major industries—as steel, 
cement. In other words, they 

lly predict that there will always 

be at least one bidder who will cut 
prices; knowing that, everyone else will 
lo the same in bidding, with resultant 


wreckage of any established price struc 


4 


ne form of price control, say these 
nentators, was the guid pro quo 
Dusiness was to get for its concessions 
n hours and wages—in fact, the neces- 
ondition if higher wages were to 


1. It is not too much to say that 


STEEL LABOR CONFERENCE—The National Steel Relations Labor Board, whose creation by the President pacified the labor 
2 ions, here meets for the first time with the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins. 
Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, U.S.N., retired; Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy, North Carolina, and Secretary Perkins. 
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code authorities are asking, “What good 
are codes, now 

Of course, the answer—which may 
or may not seem adequate—is I 
abolish evil trade practices, and to kee; 
price competition in the open, instead 
of leaving it a matter of midnight 
assassination as before NRA 

In any event, the turn of affairs is 
iramatic and may be momentous 

Just as dramatic was the break in th« 
solidarity of the steel industry. Coming 
up to the third quarter, members of the 
Institute suddenly received notice of a 
cut in prices on materials principally 
consumed by the automobile industry 
To all but one member, this was a dis 
agreeable shock and surprise. The code 
authority never tells even its own mem 
bers who threw the bomb Detroit 
hears it was Great Lakes Steel Corp 
Whoever was first, the rest are follow 
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vance which had been posted to 
effect in the third quarter Nobody | 


yet paid the proposed advance 


It is too early to ascertain whether tl 


it marks the end of one of the mos 


remarkable periods of price stability 
the industry's history Some in tl 
industry feel that certain code prov 
sions never wer justined were par 
ticularly condemnatory of the = shar 
increases announced for the third quas 
ter. Perhaps the lowering of pri 
merely the bringing back into reas 
ible bounds of th« rice Structut {) 
the other hand, steel men are wond 


ing how long th present set 
last without modification, already 
wondering what recommendations 
be made 5 months hence by the | 
Trade Commission and the NRA 
specting extension of the numb 
basing points and climination 
nxing provisions 

Whatever else the new price sche 
ules have done, they have clearly d 
onstrated that pri competition — st 


exists in stecl 


Ickes Forged Cold Chisel 
To Break Identical PWA Bids 


W ASHINGTON—The President's surpris¢ 
ruling that bidders on government con 
tracts may cut code prices for goods and 
services up to 15%, their quotation also 
becoming their price to the public, was 
prompted by Administrator Ickes. The 


PWA head has been annoyed by identi 


cal bids on materials purchased for th 


public works program. But the san 
situation prevails in purchases by oth 
government agencies. The Navy Ds 


! 


Wid ' 


Left to right: Dr. James Mullenbach, Chicago: 


partment has resorted to drawing award 






































literally out of a humidor to pick the 
winner. 

The President's order will quash the 
plea of bidders that they are precluded 
trom departing from prices filed with 
NRA code authorities and will give the 
public, said Mr. Roosevelt, the advan 
tage of the same reduction as is offered 
to the government. Because of the va 
riety of cquipment and supplies _pur- 
chased by the government, the Admuinis- 
tration’s new policy may result in de- 
flating the whole price structure. 

It is a question whether the latitude 
permitted by the President's order will 
result in the variation of bid prices that 
is desired. Skeptics assert that all 
bidders who want government business 
in Washington or elsewhere may be cer- 
tain that one of their number will cut 
the full 15%, though some may be 
deterred by the fact that the bid, whether 
or not it gets the government award, 
becomes the bidder’s open market price 


Steel’s Price 


to be filed with the code authority. 
However, those who have been study- 
ing the order note that, while a price 
may be cut for government bids, there 
is nothing to prevent any bidder from 
immediately following up with a notifi- 
cation of price increases under such pro 
cedure as the code by which he is 
governed may require. 

Competitors who have reason to be- 
lieve that the low price of any bidder 
is made possible only by unfair practice 
may complain to NRA. If General 
Johnson finds that the tolerance of 15% 
is resulting in destructive price-cutting 
he may reduce the tolerance, but not to 
less than 5%. 

NRA is instructed to scrutinize the 
effects of this policy on maintenance of 
fair competitive standards and to report 
back to the President in 6 months. 
Meanwhile, the order will be generally 
regarded as anticipating drastic modi- 
fication of its own price philosophy. 


"reak Was Due 


To Pressure from Detroit 


SOONER or later there is an end to all 
good things, apparently even to so- 
called code-protected prices. That is 
what the steel industry learned last week 
when it suddenly discovered that lower 
prices had been filed by a prominent 
maker of steel products largely con- 
sumed by the automobile industry. 

The steel code has been anathema 
to motor car manufacturers ever since its 
enactment. It deprived them of their 
former special prices, put them in the 
same price category as small users, 
made them pay for “‘extras’’ which long 
had been “thrown in” as special induce- 
ments. They particularly resented hav- 
ing the full benefits of water and truck 
shipments from mills taken from them. 
They objected strenuously to paying 
freight from Pittsburgh to Detroit on 
steel produced at Detroit. 

Called “Umbrella Holders” 

The big steel companies, which have 
enough votes to control the Steel Insti- 
tute (the steel code authority), have 
been accused of holding an umbrella 
over the little fellows, raising prices to 
the point where obsolete or economically 
unsound mills could afford to operate. 
The fire has been fanned by the Federal 
Trade Commission's blast against the 
basing point system, the Darrow com- 
mittee charges of monopolistic practices. 

All through these attacks the steel in- 
dustry pointed out that its code con- 
tained nothing which prevented any 
company from filing lower prices on 
any commodity, but the critics answered 
that lower prices had not been filed on 
any steel product since code days 

The price cut that has now broken the 
spell of the code charm is a theoretical 
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one at best. The reduction of $2 a ton 
on bars, $3 on hot-rolled strip, $4 on 
cold-rolled sheets merely cancels part of 
the increase put into cffect for the third 
quarter and has not yet been paid by 
steel buyers. The new base prices still 
leave hot-rolled annealed sheets $7 
higher than they were a year ago; light- 
rolled, $10 up; galvanized, $8; hot- 
rolled strip, $6; bars, $4. And these 
prices take no account of new charges 
for extras. Other companies which 
have followed the break are pointing 
out that lower prices won't bring a 





pound more of steel to any mill 
the third quarter, that the indu 
heading into a dull period » 
would hardly be able to keep its 
above the break-even line, even at 
originally set 
Turned on the Heat 

Steel men feel that automobilc< 
facturers have been able to ear: 
profits at the expense of low ste 
Automobile men have hinted 
spring advances in car prices « 
blamed on higher steel prices. In 
months they have turned the | 
some of the large steel companies 
ticularly Great Lakes Steel Corp 
ing tonnage from the big fell 
their smaller competitors. Ford 
to build his own continuous sheet 
boasts privately that when this 
finished he will be in a position t 
most of his steel requirements at 
born. This will take at least half 
lions tons away from commercial 

With the failure of motor car : 
to put across their price advances | 
—Jun9’ 34), the drive on parts a 
terials costs has intensified. Part 
pliers have faced demands for 
cession of 10%, given in at some 
The steel break is part of th 
picture. 


Steel for Detroit 


Great Lakes adds capacity to cap- 
ture automobile orders. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL Corp. short 
begin construction of a continuo 
and cold-rolled strip mill to mak 
sheets up to 75 in. wide, prin 
for the automobile trade. 


Built 


International \ews 
NEW STOCK CONTROL BOARD—Members of the new Securities and Ex: h: ge 
Commission, named by President Roosevelt, met this week, elected Josep! 
Kennedy, New York financier, as chairman of the body. 
Ferdinand Pecora, New York; Chairman Kennedy, and James M. Landis, Ma->* 


Seated (left to right 


chusetts. Standing: George C. Mathews, Wisconsin, and Robert E. Healy, Vermon! 
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expenditure of $12-$15 millions, the 
new mill will be ready early next year. 
Great Lakes already has larger finish- 
capacity than raw steel capacity and 

is prevented by the steel code from add- 
ing to its 8 open-hearth furnaces. How 
ever, by operating these at or near full 
city, it probably can keep its finish- 

ing mills supplied with raw steel with- 
out buying semi-finished steel outside 
Completion of the new mill will give 
Great Lakes a more dominant position 
in the Detroit market in which this is 
the fourth project recently announced 
for the expansion of stecl-making. Ford 
is building a continuous mill for manu- 


Fair Deal 


Appointments to those new 
for the most part, reassuring 


W ASHINGTON—Men, rather than meas- 
res, held the center of interest in the 
Capital this week as the President 
amed for Puerto Rico, leaving behind 
. batch of appointments to the new 
inistrative agencies set up by Con- 

gress, all of them affecting business. 

News of Mr. Roosevelt’s choice of a 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
was awaited with particular concern. 
The announcement was expected to 
throw further light on that give-busi- 

ss-a-chance policy now rumored to be 
in the ascendant at the White House. 
When it came, Washington quickly de- 
ided that he had gone a long way 
toward relieving the fears of business 
yet had not alienated the liberals. 

Mixed Commission 

The new “Wall Street Commission” 
represents an adroit mixture of Wall 
Street, liberal and ‘‘crusader”’ influence. 
Ferdinand Pecora, whiplash of the Sen- 
ite Investigation, is put in the last cate- 
gory; Mathews and Healy, the Repub- 
lican appointees, are classed as liberals; 
Landis, co-author of the Exchange Con- 
trol Act, comes out of the Brain Trust; 
Kennedy comes out of Wall Street. 

If this looks like four to one against 
Wall Street, Washington doesn’t think 
so. The chairmanship of the commis- 
sion goes to Kennedy over Pecora’s 
head, Landis is no “aginner” on prin- 
ciple, all of the members are equipped 
to understand the difficulties as well as 
the sins of the financial markets. 

The appointment puts a lot up to 
Joseph P. Kennedy of New York, close 
friend of the President, traveling com- 
panion in the 1932 campaign, and, next 
to Raskob, largest creditor of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. He has been 
actively associated with financial spec- 
lation in the stock market and with 
Democratic speculation in the New Deal. 
Vashington mummurs “political,” but 
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facture of hot- and cold-rolled sheets 
McClouth Steel Corp., a new company, 
is erecting a Steckel-type 20-in. revers 
ing hot-strip mill. Rotary Electric Steel 
Co., now making cold-drawn bars, is 
adding a mill to roll cold-rolled strip 
up to 10 in. wide. 

Steel capacity will probably continuc 
to increase faster at Detroit than in 
other centers because of the intense com 
petition for automobile tonnage. It is 
considered only a matter of time until 
U. S. Steel Corp. builds a Detroit mill 
to make flat-rolled products. Two other 
steel companies are reported to have 
had options on Detroit property 


federal control jobs seem, 
to business. 


Mr. Roosevelt, who is said to have 
drafted him over his protests, is ap- 
parently satisfied that his inside knowl- 
edge of the Street will be used to serve 
the purposes of regulation. Mr. Pecora 
showed his skepticism in the scrap over 
the chairmanship 

Of the other members, Robert E 
Healy, like Landis, crosses over from 
the Trade Commission, where he came 
into prominence as chief counsel in the 
public utilities investigation. George C. 
Mathews, a utilities and communications 
expert, is a Wisconsin Republican who 
has been both for and against LaFollette 
Both belong to the Landis school of 
getting the facts before the conclusions. 
One of the facts which this commis- 
sion is well equipped to see is that the 
primary job of regulation is to build 
confidence in the investment market. 

About the new Communications Com 
mission, Washington is less enthusiastic, 
though Chairman Eugene O. Sykes, 
transferred from the same post on the 
Federal Radio Commission, and Thad 
H. Brown, who swaps his vice-chair- 
manship on that body to second-in- 
command on the new one, bring experi- 
ence to the job of drafting communica- 
tions control legislation for the next 
Congress. The Capital is a little dubious 
as to whether they bring anything clse. 
Paul Walker imports Aaa the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission a con- 
siderable reputation as a utility-baiter. 
Irvin Stuart of Texas, recently radio 
expert in the State Department, comes 
in as co-author of the Communications 
Act. The other appointments are just 
political. 

In James A. Moffett, vice-president of 
California Standard Oil, President 
Roosevelt has picked for Housing Ad- 
ministrator an outside man trusted in 
previous commissions for the New Deal 
and genuinely in accord with its pol- 


icies. With no connections or commit 
} 


ments to the industries that supply hous 
ing, Moffett is in a position to disc ipl 
their bitter temperan 
perhaps direct their too frequently 
guided zeal into a_ well-balanced 
coope rative program 

Does His Own Thinking 

Mottett’s own record discloses that h 
will not permit the 
company or industry to interfere with his 
freedom of action. In the early days ol 
NRA, when he was senior vice-president 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey he was 
offered an appointment on the Industrial 
Advisory Board. President Teagle or 
dered him not to accept. Moffett resigned 
and took the appointment declaring that 
my views as to the policies to be pur 
sued apparently are not in accord with 
those of the board of the company.” 

Moffett now is a government rep 
resentative on the planning and coordi 
nation committee of the oil 
He is known to the industry as 
shooting Jimmy He demonstrated his 
genius for organization during the war 
when he worked out a program of dk 
livering oil products to the Army and 
Navy. 

Appointments to the new National 
Labor Relations Board emphasize th 
neutral and judicial character of this 
body. Two members, Lloyd Garrison 
dean of Wisconsin Law School, and 
Harry Alvin Millis, head of the Uni 
versity of Chicago's Department of Eco 
nomics, come from obviously neutral 
ground. The third, Edwin S. Smith 
brings to the board the benefit of his 
practical experience as NRA labor com 
pliance othcer for Massachusetts 

A Fresh Start 

The new labor setup apparently 
throws out of the window the body of 
precedents and rulings which the old 
National Labor Board fondly hoped 
would be taken over as a Magna Charta 
under the new legislation. It will pick 
up the regional boards of its opineer$ 
sor—if it wants them. It will add brand 
new powers: labor relations commit- 
tees set up under codes to appease labor 
demands for representation in code con 
trol must get authorization from NLRB. 

NLRB, in turn, draws its authority 
from the Department of Labor, but is 
not subject to review of interference by 
that body. And the executive order 
creating it specifically eliminates all con 
trol by NRA. How far it can relieve 
NRA of its labor conciliation problems 
remains to be seen. However, it does 
provide means for effective settlement 
of collective bargaining controversies 
and charges of discrimination under Sec- 
tion 7a of NIRA and such powers may 
obviously cover lots of ground. While 
it is not authorized to mediate in ordi- 


competitive 


interests of any 


industry 


square 


nary disputes, it can serve as “volun- 
tary arbitrator’ when invited—and there 
seem plenty of ways to get ‘invited.’ 
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Fuel-Cooled Cars 


Shell and McCord start commercializing a_ liquefied 
gaseous fuel which costs no more than gasoline, refrig- 
erates free as the vehicle travels. 


DEVELOPMENTS in refrigeration and air 
conditioning have come fast in the last 
few years, but none holds greater prom- 
ise of finding a wide market within a 
relatively short time than the system by 
which trucks are refrigerated and buses 
air-conditioned by the fucl that runs the 
motor. 

For several years, a subsidiary on the 
Pacific Coast of the Shell Union Oil 
Co. has been working on this idea, 
which now has reached the commercial 
stage. A recent agreement between the 
Shell Oil Co. and the McCord Radi- 
ator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, makes the 
latter the exclusive licensee in the 
United States for the manufacture and 
sale of the system in which Petrogas, 
a hydrocarbon distillate similar to pro- 
pane, is used as fuel and refrigerant. 

How It Works 

The fuel is carried in twin cylinders 
under the truck as a liquid at a pres- 
sure of 135 Ib. (each cylinder holds 
23 gal.), is led upward by pipe to a 
heat exchanger at the top front of the 
truck, where the atmospheric heat of the 
liquid is removed. It then passes 
through an expansion valve from which 
it issues into the evaporator or cooling 
unit as a saturated gas at a pressure of 
approximately 5 Ib. In its conversion 
from a liquid to a gas, heat absorption 
is effected and the truck body thereby 
refrigerated. 

Surface of the evaporator is so pro- 
portioned that the gas leaves in a dry 
state, and passes through the heat ex 
changer where it absorbs the atmos- 
pheric heat of the incoming liquid fuel, 
then passing through the diaphragm 
regulating valves where, in two stages, 
the pressure is reduced to atmospheric. 
The dry gas then passes to the mixing 
valve and thence directly to the intake 
manifold of the truck. 

The Broad Claims 

These are the claims made for the 
fuel: 

Since the gas is dry and homogeneous 
when it enters the manifold, even dis- 
tribution to each cylinder is assured and 
the “hot spot” can be dispensed with, 
permitting a less expanded charge of 
gas to be drawn into the cylinders than 
in the case of a gasoline-air mixture. 
As Petrogas has a final boiling point of 
—40°, becoming a dry gas at higher 
temperatures, motor starting is not de- 
pendent on a change in mixture and is 
easier than with highest test gasoline. 

Considered as a fuel, Petrogas is mar- 
keted at approximately the same price 
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on a performance basis as regular gaso- 
line, yet promises advantages. A saving 
of 50% in oil costs is claimed, because 
use of Petrogas eliminates crankcase 
lubricating oil dilution. Petrogas has 
a high octane rating, therefore can be 
employed in very high compression 
motors. Even with motors of ordinary 
compression, high efficiency is secured 
by almost perfect combustion of this 
fuel. This is a factor in reducing 
engine maintenance costs, as it is now 
known that the wear on cylinder walls 
and valves is less due to abrasion than 
to chemical deterioration of the metal 








were made. The temperature 

refrigerated body (6 ft. by 6 ft 

ft.) varied from 42° to 48 
Installation costs for the new s\ 


are about half that of mechani 
frigeration; the system can by 
ferred from one truck to anotl 
desired. 


Two big packing houses are arrar 
to use the system; it will be extend 
other industries as rapidly as p 
Buses and taxicabs are immediat 
sibilities, with private passenger 
mobiles and high speed motor 
soon to follow. These may find 
McCord system the answer to the 
conditioning hopes 

The fuel will be carried in tanh 
regular service stations. A _ truck 
drive in, swap its empty tank for 
one as rapidly as filling up wit! 
oline. Although developed by § 
the fuel will be sold by other oil 
panies to gain broad distribution 





caused by incomplete combustion. TUN] 
Maintenance is low, because there arc 
only a few valves and no moving parts. I ° l ° 
The refrigeration costs nothing. Ph. One sig JInion 
amount Created, of course, is in direct Radicals and conservatives in A.F. 
proportion to the quantity of fuel con- of L. automobile unions compro- 
sumed by the motor (equivalent ‘0 mise on national council to plan 
180-185 B.t.u. per Ib. of fuel). Where sleepless nights for manufacturer- 
truck runs are long, an excess of refrig- ) ; 
eration may be produced, but is con- IN carrying out its plans for uni 
trolled thermostatically On shorter tion of the automobile industry 
runs, where many stops are made and American Federation of Labor will | 
the motor is idle, the refrigeration is after act through the United Aut 
still adequate. bile Workers National Council Cr 
Test Showings by vote of delegates to the first nat 
Basis for the foregoing claims is ex- conference of the United Auton 
perience under test. The new system Workers Federal Labor Unions 
has been used in a 2-ton Dodge truck council has 11 members represent 
in service of S. Lowenstein & Son, De- of all automobile producing dist: 
troit packers. A test made June 4 Michigan is allotted 4, Ohio, 2 
showed the truck was on the road 410 districts 1 each. William Collins 
minutes with the engine idle 31% of tional representative of the A. F. of L. | Stat 
the time. A load of 5,261 Ib. was car- at Detroit, is chairman. Chicf aim i 
ried a distance of 120 miles; 16 stops bring within the American labor 1 ‘ 
P 
l 
( 
part of 
: 
Busir 
COOLING FUEL—In the McCord system, Shell Petrogas (liquefied) is stored 
the exchangeable tanks (A). While the motor is running, the liquid gas is draw! na 
through a heat exchanger (B) where its atmospheric heat is passed over to 44° / =e 
on the way to the engine. Expansion in the cooling coils (C) refrigerates the aS 4 = 
truck, after which the fuel, now a gas, is put into the engine through regu!stor ‘ r 
valves (E and F) and a mixing valve (G) which acts as carburetor. : 
| v9 
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labor movement, but 


rUNE-UP LINE—Chevrolet has put the final tune-up 





Business W 
once done by the dealer 


: production basis in its new conditioning plants. 


ll men and women employed in 

tomobile industry but under 

1 leadership, rather than that of 
nger hotheads 

Formation of the council was a com 

between the conservative and 

wings of the A. F. of L. fed 

tomobile unions. The radical 

rs, long impatient with the Au 

Labor Board, would like to sce 

board without D: 

Wolman as neutral member and 

A. F. of L. as a militant critic 

than a docile cooperator. And 

int an international automobile 

union extending into all 

es of the industry in the United 

ind Canada, sufficiently powerful 

successfully with the National 


established 


10bile Chamber of Commerce 


Prefer Long Way Around 
The older A. F. of L. heads profess 
val of the vigor and enthusiasm 
the younger, less experienced 
lers have brought to the automobile 
insist that the 
r, longer trail is safer. They favor 
nternational union, but not until 
leral automobile unions first have 
nsolidated their gains and, as Presi 
Green put it, have demonstrated 


; 


heir ability to sustain themselves as a 
part of the trade union movement. The 


ration heads also undoubtedly have 
ind the desirability of keeping 
gic control in their own experi- 
hands. Hence the establishment 
e national council (functioning 
iS an executive committce on be- 
f all the local unions) until the 
tional union is chartered. At 
nt each local federal union is char- 
directly by the A. F. of L., is in- 
dent of unions in other plants 
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Ihe A | of | will 


energies in the next few 


devote its 
months to 
preparations for the big drive when pro 
duction of 1935 models begins to surg: 
upward. It intends to strengthen its 
stall ol 
area, to operate study groups and insti 
tutes to prepare leaders for the tasks 
which face them next winter. Its leaders 
have privately acknowledged that if it 


can weather the 


organizers in the automotive 


storm of the summer 


Slump in automobile production, it is in 
the motor car industry to stay. Indica- 
The na- 
tional conference was the first sales pep 
mecting in its “staying” campaign. Im 
partial observers believe that the A. F 
of L. will give automobile manufacturers 
about as many sleepless nights the com 


tions are that it intends to stay 


ing winter as it did last winter, perhaps 
more. Said Mr. Green in addressing the 
conference, “We have well-laid plans 
that will accelerate collective bargaining 
in the automobile industry 


Mothless Mohair 


An automobile upholstery maker 
enters the furniture market with 
a moth-proof precess and an 
insurance-backed guarantee. 


Ca-veEL mohair fabrics have long been 
used in automobiles. Collins & Aix 
man, the makers, are now pushing into 
the furniture market, aim to sell mohair 
for upholstery by a new mothproofing 
process and a new insurance plan 

The new process was developed by 
Collins & Aikman. The moth insur 
ance, guaranteed by the Automobile 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, assures th« 
eventual owner a free re-covering job 


if moths attack the fabric within § y 


With each piece « 1 t tal ro 
card with detachable sections Or 
retained by the fabric manuf 
another ts sent back by tl f 
maker, the remaining lOCEeS 
or tne turn e | n 
ind turt 1 in | lcaler W 
furniture is s sectior c 
ing tacked to the furniture until and 
the buyer files lain 

Ihe 5-year guarantee begins wl t 
furniture 1s sold. Claims are t fil 
direct with tl insurat 
which sends I idjuster arrar 
new upholstery if necess 


‘actory Tune-up 


Chevrolet's 
have raised efficiency, cut costs. 


conditioning plants 


; ; 


For years, it has been the custom 
automobile industry to leave cat 
tioning to the dealer It was (and 
is in most cases) the ac iler who tun 
the motor took 


mounted the spare tire, the bu 


washed, polished greased, and adyust 
| | 
the car for delivery This year, Che 


rolet took a long look at costs (a 
the mysteries of the new kne 
front wheels) and decided it could 


this last operation in manufactur 


better and cheaper itself 

As a result, there are new 
tioning buildings the assembly plan 
throughout thé yuntry All are sky 
lighted one-story buildings with pits 
the floors, air lines overhead Five ( 
work on a car at once, one on each 
3 below For every 5 pits there are 


I 


greasers, an inspector workers 


I 


install mats, carpets, tool kits. Flex 


metal tubes carry exhaust 
} 


Quick-acting jacks raise the chassis 
Half a dozen men swarming ov 


a lyusting Mw 


away 


car, checking, tightening 


special tools at their disposal can 
in a half hour or less what a dealer 
service man might take the bett 
of a day to finish 

As conditioned jobs come off tl 


newest addition to the production lin 


test drivers take them le hand, chech 
them again, keep both conditionin; 
plant and assembly plant up to the mark 
by turning back on the proper dep 


ment imperfectly serviced cars 
In 6 months operation of the ne 


conditioning plants Chevrolet has 
covered that special buildings and equi 


ment, organized methods, result in low 


costs than the factory formerly allow 
the dealer; that morc i 


uniform and n 


comprehensive servicing can be « 
that a close check on assembly operation 
is a valuable by-product, because f 
can be corrected quickly, not mer 
reached owners 


even before they get to the dealer 


before cars have I 
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DOLLAR CHEAPER ABROAD— 


The drive to lower the exchange value of our 
rency lifted prices of goods in international trade higher than domestic commodit 
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MONEY MOVES PRICES—The influence 


REACTION TO INFLATION 


dollar 


of monetary changes on costs of goods and inflatic 


living here and abroad. (See text, p. 15.) 


and fa 


and thus raise pric 
yn. Speculative com 


st; but general goods at wholesale 


Administration measures to lower the 
“es, equalize debt burdens—produced the usual patter 


value of | 


modities, most sensitive to monetary changes, moved far 


ind the cost of living responded sluggi-! 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT, THE MONETARY RECORD—The acts of the Administration, from the bank holiday to the Silver lu: 


chase Act. which drove the dollar down step by step to its present gold value of 59.06 cents. 
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Auditing the New Deal 


|. The Monetary Policy. 


What it is. What the cold 


figures show as to its successes, its failures, its promise, 


and its threat. 


Money was the New Deal's basic prob- 
President Hoover, clinging ten- 
sly to the “sound” money idea, had 
been carried down in the price deflation. 
The new Administration, more politi- 
minded, would not permit a shib- 
bolcth to stand in its way. If the path 
to recovery seemed to lie through a 
age in the money standard, it would 

nge that standard, and it did. 

Ihe effects of this change upon busi- 
ave been termed “momentous,” 
disappointing,” the choice depend- 

pretty obviously upon the political 
tion or the economic theory of the 

n speaking. But while critics have 

been trading adjectives, time has been 

up cold statistics that offer a 
measuring stick. They show 


Uil 


Ncss 


The Figures 

While in France, which remained on 

gold standard, prices continued to 

lropping by 4.4% between Feb- 
1933, and March, 1934, prices of 
mmodities in the United States 
eversed their downward trend, rose by 
from February, 1933, to May, 
ind are now standing at an index 

f 73.8 (1926=100) ; 
this 18-month period American 
wgricultural prices advanced more than 

sc on finished manufactured goods— 

; against 18.4%; 

Goods in international trade made the 
biggest gain. Figured in current dol- 
us, they jumped by 91.2% between 
March, 1933, and April, 1934; 

Stocks with a gain of 75.39 between 
March, 1933, and June, 1934, rose more 

bonds. But bonds went up 28.4% 
ng the same period; 

Bank stocks reflected the improvement 

onfidence with an advance of 16.6% 
m March, 1933, to June, 1934; 

And government bonds, instead of 
ling off with the drop in the gold 

ontent of the dollar, went up by 5% 
‘rom March, 1933, to June, 1934. 

All this shows that the Administra- 
ions monetary policy has produced 

ite effects, but it shows also that 

irive to bring prices back to the 

level is still far short of its goal. 
Future Fears 

It is not to be supposed, however, 

t the full effects of devaluation have 
yet been felt. There are, indeed, critics 

monetary policy who worry, not 
¢ they think it will not raise prices, 
necause they fear that in the end 
rise cannot be halted, and that we 
see runaway commodity markets. 
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Nothing is obtained without paying a 
price. The price the Administration has 
paid for such gains as its monetary 
measures have achieved has been a severe 
jolt to the confidence of a large body 
of bankers and investors. The monetary 
steps were taken in an atmosphere of 
bitter controversy. There was a scramble 


to get money out of the country—a 
“flight from the dollar." Confidence 
has improved considerably, but the 


timidity engendered certainly has im- 
peded recovery to some unmeasurable 
degree. 
Pushed Off Gold 

In more normal times it might have 
been possible to restore the price level 
without resort to an abandonment of the 
gold standard. But President Hoover 
had attempted to do just this and failed 
Open-market operations, the Farm 
Board, public works, other measures, 
all were unable to stop the decline 
It clearly would have been impossible 
for the incoming Administration to have 
built a foundation for recovery on the 
downward spiral that was sucking the 





Business And 


The New Deal 


Business Week believes the time 
has arrived for a careful ex- 
amination of the effects of the 
Administration’s acts on busi- 
ness. It believes that an impar- 
tial, factual, searching check-up 
of results at the dozen or so 
points where success or failure 
of the New Deal as a whole 
must be decided will be a vai- 
uable service to business men 
who too often are obliged to de- 
pend upon reports in a partisan 
press. 

It has undertaken such an 
audit calling on all the re- 
sources of its staff, its statisti- 
cians, its Washington office, its 
correspondents in other cities. 
In addition, it has at every 
point canvassed the actual ex- 
perience of business executives 
who have been in a position to 
feel the effect of the New Deal 
policies on American business. 

Herewith is the first of the 
series of articles. It deals with 
the monetary policies, the core 
and center of the recovery 
effort. 

Next week, the New Deal and 
the Farmer. 











business of the country into an abyss 
of bankruptcy. Debts contracted on a 
basis of 1922-1929 could not 
be paid with 1933 dollars. Deflation 
had to be checked, liquidation arrested 
the debt burden lightened, before th 
spiral could be turned upward again 
The banking crisis, a result of detla 
tion, was resting on the White Hous: 
doorstep when Mr. Roosevelt took oth 
Something drastic had to be done im 
mediately to remedy the underlying situ 
ation, or runs would have closed even 
our strongest banks, paralyzing industry 
and trade. Hoarding had inct 
the flight from the dollar had quickened, 
withdrawals from abroad had lowered 
our supply of free gold. Had we not 
decided to leave the gold standard vol 


prices 


ased, 


untarily we might have been pushed off 
by this combination of circumstances 
Thus, the monetary question was force 
upon the Administration in its first days 
and regardless of its opinions on prices 
The emergency was met by proclaiming 
Mar. 6, 1933, an embargo on gold 
exports. The proclamation marked the 
end of a laissez-faire money policy 
Bank Holiday Intervenes 

The importance of this decision to 
use money as a direct recovery 
ment was obscured in the hectic days 
of the bank holiday. Commodity prices, 
which had moved slightly higher on th« 
reopening of the banks, lost most of 
the gain later in March. But the 
half of April found prices squarely in 
the center of the stage. The Executive 
Order of Apr. 20 continued and ex 
tended that of Mar. 6 and the United 
States was off the gold standard. Then 
came the passage, on Apr. 29, of the 
Thomas Amendment Farm Re 
lief Act, with its prospect of inflation 
and commodities soared. The idea had 
just begun to take hold in the mind 
of the people 

Throughout this period it became evi 
dent that the Administration did 
have a rounded plan that it was trying 
to force upon the country, but rather an 
objective that it was trying to 
with whatever means lay within its 
power. This objective, as stated by the 
President in his May radio address, 
was “the raising of commodity prices 
to such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average 
be able to repay that money in th 
same kind of dollars which they bor 
rowed. ... These powers will be used 
when, as and if it may be necessary to 
accomplish the purpose.” 

Theories Face Conditions 

Despite this clear assertion of objec 
tive and method, many observers were 
amazed at the steps that followed, one 
after the other, each designed to over 
come each obstacle to higher prices as 
it was encountered. The Administra 
tion may have had theories, but it was 
kept busy mecting conditions. The cam 
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tives of both sides were gathered around the President. 


paign of persuasive inflation, the abro 
gation of the gold clause, the famous 
message from the Amberjack to the 
American delegates at the London Eco 
nomic all aided in 
lishing the right of the American peopl 
to control their own dollar and to ex 
press this control by driving down its 
value, pushing up the value of goods 
By midsummer the pace was growing 
a littl fast. It to 
back up a little to avoid undue specu 
lation and to simplify the Treasury's 
financial operations of Aug. 15 
Dollar Buoyant Abroad 

After this lapse it became slightly 
more difficulty to start the commodity 
price ball rolling upward again. Specu 
lators had become wary They had 
learned that, while the government 
might talk about 1926 prices, it was 
not going to guarantee profits to 
lungers Also the dollar proved 
suoyant on foreign exchange markets 
It could be kept depressed only by 
strong steps. The permission to export 
new gold, the free silver scare, and the 
RFC gold buying plan were used to 
hammer the dollar down during the 
tall months. The next logical move 
was devaluation and pro- 
claimed by the President toward the end 
of January, within 24 hours after the 
passage of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 

Devaluation the positive 
inflationary step taken by the Admin- 
istration, although the final formal order 
actually only lowered the value of the 
dollar by a fraction of a cent. The way 
for the mark-down had been paved by 
a steadily ascending RFC gold price 
For 2 weeks before the President pro 


Conference, estab 


too was necessary 
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was most 
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national News 
MONEY MEN—When the Gold Reserve Bill was signed last January, representa- 
Here, left to right, are 
Herman Oliphant of the Treasury Department, Secretary Morgenthau, Governor 
Black of the Federal Reserve, Professor George F. Warren, Governor Harrison of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, Professor James Harvey Roget 


the 
reduced to 


claimed that gold in the dollar 
would be 59.06% of its 
former legal content, the RFC had set 
the gold value at 60¢ But the procla 
mation for 
Mr. Roosevelt to advertise with a clear 
ness and definiteness impossible beforc 
that inflation that the 
New Deal was to be played with smaller 
dollars and that any return to the dollar 
of historic bulk was unthinkable. Fur 
ther, that 
again clip the gold value of our cur 
rency when and as the interests of the 
United States might require. Should de- 
flation start up again, the gold content 
of the dollar might be dropped by 
degrees to the lower legal limit of 50¢ 
Further Ammunition 

The Stabilization Fund formed from 
the profits of devaluation by the same 
Act destined to have infla 
tionary uses. Its operations have been 
shrouded in but it 
to have held down foreign exchange, 
and to have purchased silver. The Sil- 
ver Purchase Act, latest monetary legis 
lation, is to have had much 
of any effect except upon the market 
for the metal itself. Its ultimate effect 
will be inflationary: how inflationary 
will depend upon the degree to which 
permissive powers arc Its 
main purpose for the present is to form 
part of the Administration's reserve am- 
in case of a business 


was also an opportunity 


was really he Pes 


he served notic« he would 


was also 


sec recy iS believed 


too new 


its used. 


munition for use 
slump. 
Throughout all of this period, con- 
tributory influences aided monetary 
changes to force the price level upward 
Greater confidence in the banks slowed 
up the reckless liquidation of the assets 


of these institutions and their borrowers 


Government spending on a h 
put money in the hands of cor 
NRA decreased unemployment 
wages and costs. AAA limited | 
tion, gave benefit payments to f 
Speculators and purchasing agent 
effects of thes 

upon prices more readily thar 

case of inflation, started a wav: 
ticipatory buying that carried qué 


to foresee the 


for many commodities sharply 
But 
the type of commodity 
Variation in Results 
Even the monetary changes act 
different force upon different 
This was partly due to the 


the advance varied uneven 


ties 
adopted, partly to the usual ti 
existing among the various grou; 





early skirmishes of the mon 
paign were designed to slash t! 
lar’s value abroad. After the al 
ment of the gold standard, for 
change became the measure of d 
tion By driving down th M y 
exchange value, we offset th a 


tage gained by England when 
rated the pound from gold. W 


pre' 





our export trade and lifted tl 
modity price level But cor ' 
sold on the world market \ k 
vanced far more than thos« h 
consumed domestically The beate 
ing power of the dollar, low liket 
was still high at home : 

Even in domestic markets, tl Rhin 
was far from uniform. Speculators been 
those wishing to flee from the the d 
of inflation turned naturally t for ti 
modities actively traded in on 
changes. Their concentration and y 
relatively few items brought ar 
in speculative commodity pri In 19 
carried the level well above the with | 
of all wholesale prices And whi that 1 
prices, in turn, advanced far so the 
rapidly than retail ones, the 
living thereby exhibiting the*ti: 
always encountered in any rapid 
in the general price level 

The combination of AAA, infl 
and = speculation jumped agri After 
prices morc swiftly than others t! Mr.G 
July, 1933. Since that time the the ¢ 
in speculative interest, plus some { - 
that AAA would not be entirely Endle 
cessful in hoisting prices, has min of lar, 
the agricultural rise while the nor 
cultural curve has been creepin Let M 
slowly. 

Field for Conjecture "Forn 
Just what would have been th mes 4 


of commodity prices in this country 
we not had a change in monetary 

is one of those hypotheti il 
that will annoy economists 
If the experience of France is any 
defiation have continu 
evenly right up to the 
ticularly interesting is the fact s 
on the chart that living costs 
are now mounting despite the cor 


would 
pre sent 
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DOUBLE BEST FORMER RECORD 
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| BELT 


| SPECIFIED BY G.T.M. FOR BEATER ORIVES 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY ie 
RHINELANDER, WIS 


cig 
| A 
Lig ) LENIX SNUB 


\ 


MOTOR DRIVE 


EW, if any, industrial jobs are 

harder on belts than paper mill 
beater drives — especially in a plant 
like the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, that has 
been operating at capacity all through 
the depression to supply the demand 
for their famous grease-proof glazed 


and waxed papers. 


In 1931, the Rhinelander people became “fed up” 
with belt troubles—stretching and other difficulties 
that were interrupting production. They put it up 
to the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


G.T.M. RECOMMENDS 
COMPASS (CORD) ENDLESS 


After carefully checking operating conditions with 
Mr. George H. Suhs, Plant Engineer of the company, 
the G.T.M. specified Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) 
Endless Belts, 25’ long by 20” wide, for the battery 
of large 2,000-pound capacity Jones-Horne Beaters. 


Let Mr. Suhs tell you the results. He writes: 


“Formerly the average maximum life of our belts 
was only 19 months. Today, a number of your 


THE GREATEST NAME 


= = 
z E = 


Sey 


| GOODYEAR COMPASS (cond) ENDLESS 


BEATER 


Have run continuously more than 3 years; 
previous belts averaged only 19 months! 


@)-SPECIFIED BELTS 
WIN “SHOW DOWN” ON 
BUSY PAPER MILL'S 
BEATER DRIVES 










Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endiess Belt on 
Lenix Drive, Rhinelander Paper Company 


COMPASS Belts have been running 
continuously for more than three 
years — many more than two years — without 
stretching or stoppage for repairs!” 


Longer service— fewer replacements! Trouble-free 


operation —no expensive delays! 


the record in thousands of plants where belts and 


That has been 


other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods have 
been individually specified to the job by the G.T.M. 
His practical experience is at your disposal — just 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California—or your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 


MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE - PACKING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 


BELTS 
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fall in wholesale prices. Sweden, with 
its managed currency, and, to a lesser 


extent, England with its Equalization 


Fund, have steadied their wholesale 
price curves while costs of living still 
sink slowly. The United States has 


made a greater change in the gold value 
of its currency and has been the only 


one of the four to record a real in 
crease in prices. It took a 40% cut 
in the dollar to give us a 23% rise 


in all commodities but the effects of 
inflation have not yet seeped through to 
the less sensitive items. 
Rush Into Equities 
Stocks were pushed upward in a 
similar manner by the prospect of in- 


flation. The flight from the dollar 
lifted shares listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange further and faster than 
the change in the dollar But 
stocks stood in the position of specu- 
lative commodities. They were the first 
to feel the effects of the shifting from 
wealth in money to wealth in goods 
It is probable that the equity securities 
of the tens of thousands of corporations 
not listed, or listed only on local ex 
changes, followed the advance with a 
varying lag. To that extent they wer 
comparable to the non-speculative com- 
modities. And, again, the advance was 
irregular throughout the different 
groups of companies due to the con 
tributory influences of other govern 
mental changes. NRA, AAA, railroad 
legislation, repeal, all had their effect 
in fanning out the price rise in stocks 

Bonds, theoretically, have 
dropped on the news of inflation, sinc« 
they would return only a fixed number 
of dollars, each one of which would have 
a smaller purchasing power. But ac- 
tually bonds advanced—and largely be- 
cause of the inflation. The answer is 
that had deflation continued, many of 
the bond issues outstanding would have 
gone into default. Inflation permitted 
the payment of interest and even with 
a lower purchasing power, it was far 
better than no interest at all. Bonds 
were also helped by the Treasury's effort 
to get a good market for federal financ- 
ing, and both were aided by the drying 
up of liquidation. 

Banks Reluctantly Win 

The banks, insurance companies, other 
financial institutions were the greatest 
gainers from the advance in commodity 
and security markets and from the lag- 
ging response of real estate. Sunken 
loans were raised again, depleted in- 
vestment accounts pulled closer to book 
values, hasty liquidation checked. The 
return of confidence stopped bank runs, 
slowed down policy loans. The bankers 
fought inflation in the famous sound 
money war but it was inflation more 
than anything else that saved the banks. 

Business was stimulated both by an- 
ticipatory buying and by the help given 
our foreign trade in the competition 


these 


should 


16 


other countries that had also 
marked down their currencies. The Ad 
ministration fully realized that both ef- 
fects were temporary in nature, active 
when the dollar was dropping, vanish- 
ing rapidly with stabilization. The 
drop was therefore dragged out for as 
long as possible, halted and restarted as 
more or less stimulant was needed 
And always Washington had to watch 
out that it was not giving the country 
an overdose 

This policy of experimentation ac 
counts for the desire of the Admin- 
istration to obtain wide permissive 
monetary powers and for the non-use 
of certain of these powers even though 
the announced goal has not yet been 
reached. The dollar has been devalued, 
an important credit inflation started, 
silver buying commenced. But green- 
backs, permitted under the Thomas 
Amendment, have not appeared and are 
not expected. 

In fact, no 


with 


additional moves seem 


Wool Top Spat 


**Futures,” says New York, “Spot prices,”’ says Boston, 





to be required to keep the 
prices on the upgrade. The 
changes already made will tak 
and years to wash through all ; 
the economic system—and th : 
wavelets will, in turn, 
the sensitive commodities and s 
again. Then there ts the credit 
sion which will improve busines 
prices, and itself be enlarged by 
developments. This, perhaps th 
est force for inflation, is less im: 
in action but its final results w 
far-reaching. Silver's influence 
relatively minor. However, thes 
working together, and in the 
of any strong deflationary event 
raise the general price level by 
10% before the first of the ye 
bring us close to the “normal 
1936. The real danger would 
to be the one previously suggest: 
that these measures will fail 
prices, but that they cannot be cl 
once the desired goal has been 


scrve 


‘“‘are the real guides to accurate value.” 


A VAST spiritual chasm separates Bos- 
ton and New York. This cleavage is 
evident in the war now raging mildly 
between the two towns over prices of 
wool tops. Boston is the primary spot 
market with the actual stocks on hand, 
but it has no exchange. New York its 
practically devoid ot wool top stocks 
but has, as an adjunct of its Cotton 
Exchange, a Wool Top Exchange where 
future trading is indulged in. 

A wide discrepancy has developed 
between the spot price and the price of 
December futures have been 
a pound while the Boston 
For the 


futures 
around 89.5¢ 
spot price was firm at $1.03 
past 6 months demand for woolen cloth 
has been faint and the low futures quo- 
tations had a further depressing effect 
on wool tops 

The situation finally provoked to 
action the ancient Boston houses hold- 
ing stocks and trying to maintain prices. 
The executive committee of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association passed a reso- 
lution asking that the New York top 
futures market abolish itself. Reasons 
specified were that the exchange was too 
small and too narrow a market, that 
quotations did not register true value, 
that it tended to lower prices since 
buyers of woolen goods used the ex- 
change figures as a club against the mills. 

The New York Wool Top Exchange 
declined this invitation to suicide. In- 
stead, it countered by discontinuing, 
last Saturday, issuance of the Boston 
spot price A retort to Boston wool 


brokers says that the New York 
price, “arrived at by oj 
represents true values more 
than the Boston spot price whi 
such facilities. Boston is 
the charge that if tops are actually 
what Boston quotes and if the t: 
actually willing to pay this price 
body can take delivery on t 
and sell the tops in Boston 
profit. The exchange ts a free an 
market wherein traders may bach 
beliefs with either purchases or 
Furthermore, the exchange offers 
ing as a price insurance to thos 
wish to act as merchants and 
themselves, while those who do n 
this device are the “real speculat 

So far only polite snorts have 
from Boston in reply. Brokers 
say that supplies and mills are 1 
territory, that nobody wants deliver 
the actual wool in New York, that 
exchange trades in contracts rather 
the real thing. Naturally, holde: 
the wool would like to sustain or 
prices. Before the advent 3 years | 
of the New York exchange facti 
control were able to confine pri 
those long, gradual slants—both uj 
down—which make for stable ind 
They have no desire to see wool 
subject to price jiggling, which 
result if too many outside traders be 
interested. 

P. S.—Wool tops are bunch 
cleaned and carded wool ready 
spun into yarn 
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Make up your mind that you 


will be financially pew ale 
—that's half the battle 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 
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; $1,000 up to $500.00 

ROFESSIONAL and business Among groups who reach their from $1000 down to $10 

men often reach their high- highest earnings in the forties, premiums payable at convenient pe 
est earning period when they the annual decrease is less — bata 
have passed fifty years. Butin abrupt than that shown in the tion. Its assets are held for the 
many occupations men and chart above. Determined to f its policyholae } any 
women reach their highest have future security, many ae ; ) 

, — . . . . . in the ' 
earning capacityintheirforties. persons arrange it during their 
The majority of men and women oo sasceragta but less highly 
who earn more than their living PRS yous. Metropolitan Life g 
: Insurance Company, hel -2 

expenses can make certain of Life Insurance lays down no ‘iin Mien oe ves 
future financial independence hard and fast rules. First it asks, New York, N. Y. a 


through Life Insurance. It “Whendo you think you might 


. Wi j if 
offords an opportunity to slow like to stop work?” You pick Whout plocing myse 


under any obligation, | 























down or to give up work at an_ the year yourself. Then, “How shouhd the to heave fa- he 

age when many people want small a check paid to you each formation regarding Re- 

to enjoy more leisure. month, for the rest of your life, tirement income insurance. 

The more years of probable would furnish comfort and con- 3 

earning ability a man has tentment with independence? eee ‘ 

chead of him, the easier it will Without placing yourself under — ++ Bt 
| be to arrange a fixed income the slightest obligation, youcan S83 us 
| sufficient for his needs. Forex- find out how others are plan- ADDRESS ++] = 

ample,as shown above,aman_ ning for their future financial ad 2 

of 35 whose maximum will be independence and how you — 

$10,000 a year will probably may be able to arrange your 

have a rising income for about own. Send for a Metropolitan 

twenty years. Field-Man or mail this coupon. STATE 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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RAIL PROJECT 


Wide Werld 


One of the largest railroad undertakings in years, the New York 


Central's $100-million West Side freight development in New York City has just 
been completed in part and officially opened, with one section yet to be built. 


Two Birds With One Log 


By cutting retail prices on approval of Housing Act, the 
lumbermen get some good publicity, quiet a rebellion. 


CALL it showmanship, business acumen, 
or plain horse sense. What the retail 
lumber dealers just did in announcing 
a nationwide 10% price reduction was 
a piece of smart salesmanship in any 
language—coming as it did when the 
ink had hardly dried on the President's 
signature approving the billion dollar 
housing law 

The lumber industry has enjoyed a 
unique position ever since the carly wild 
and woolly days of NRA when experi 
ence in code-writing was young and it 
managed to get a nice price-fixing setup 
approved on the grounds that our nat- 
ural resources must be preserved (BW 
Aug26' 33) 

Chaos Made Orderly 

Under the able guidance of Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, general manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, cooperation and _ stabilization 
have replaced the mild chaos that ex 
isted previously. Here and there the 
tecth with which the code was liberally 
provided have nipped the trousers or 
even the skin of recalcitrant members, 
and these examples have been duly 
noted 

Recently, in reporting on the first year 


of code operation, Dr. Compton re- 
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minded the industry that when the codc 
went into effect volume of production 
had shrunk to the lowest point in 60 
years, prices were lowest in 25 years, 
operating losses equal to half the total 
volume. Since then volume has 
gone up 30%, prices 60°, employment 
55°, minimum wages 90%, total pay 
roll 120% 
Elaborate Enforcement 

That's only part of the picture. Fol 

lowing approval of its code, the lum- 


sales 


bermen prepared a program of admin 
at a cost of 
that has been 
and 


istration and enforcement 
over $3 millions annually 
followed with few modifications, 
has welded the twenty-odd species and 


product groups of the industry into one 


huge closely-knit unit. David T. Mason, 
executive officer of the lumber code au 
thority, states that the industry is 100% 
for continuance of the code, holds that 
those not infrequent reports of viola- 
tions are 90° propaganda, launched 
for the express purpose of upsetting 
the price structure. 

Industry leaders, who have been wor 
ried by specific attacks plus the general 
revolt of certain consumer groups 
against price-stabilizing provisions, havc 
had their courage restored by General 





Johnson's order of June 
existing lumber prices for 
period. The industry 
re-endorsement of 
minimum price 
ment for all 
Meanwhile, the price r 
approximately 10 just ant 
the retail lumber dealers is ex te 
clear the skies in the 
of the industry 
Retail Rebellion 


When the retail lumber code 


terre 
int 


its cost 
r 


system at 


such systems 


distributing 4 


forced dealers to base their 
culations on the price sched 
lumber manufacturers’ code, | 


fied just what they must add 
they must arrive at their sellis 
(BW —]an20°34), a price- 
ority threatened rebellion. TI 
some support from factions that 
against price stabilization on tl 
that it would leave the ficld w 
for manufacturers of substitut 
cost the retailer 
never be able to 
adherents when 


rials, markets 


would revain 
theory gained 
bricf but 


some sections sagged back to 


imposing spurt, bus 
sion levels 

The new price reduction is g 
satisfy most of the kickers, whi! 
same time, it with the 
of those who are staunch support 
the price plan but have felt that 
have been pushed up faster 


mects 


prudent 

According to President Spen 
Baldwin of the National Retail | 
Dealers Association the pric 
effective through the association's 
members, will mean a saving of 
$60 millions to the home owner 
will benefit under the Housing A 


Rayon’s Self-help 


FTC investigation discloses dan- 
gerous condition existing in the 
industry in 1931—and shows how 
it was overcome. 


WHETHER or not the 
evaded the law at their 
meeting at the Union League ¢ 
Oct. 21, 1931, it ts quite cle 
their action there and 
meetings saved the industry 
much, at least, was brought out 


rayon 


now 


at suDs 


evidence presented before the | 
Trade Commission (BW —Fe! 
in its investigation of alleged 
ing of the fiber. These hearings 
just been adjourned, presumabl 
the summer, and it is possible tl 
not be renewed 

The evidence given by the he 
the various rayon companies ind 
that when sales began to slide 
1930 some producers met the sit 
by selling “‘obsolete’’ yarn at price 
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No wonder young American women are turning more and more 
to Woman’s Home Companion. They like its helpful services that 
raise the efficiency and reduce the drudgery of housekeeping — its 
understanding that they want to do /ess not more housework. But 
most of all they are grateful for its sympathy with their point of 


view—their ambition to become broader individuals and more val 


uable members of their community, as well as efficient homemakers 


No, Mr. Hitler would not approve, but American women 
(and the Companion) are that way. And any experienced adver- 


tiser knows that wider interests create greater wants. 


SHE DOES THAT WELL 


NEW YORK 


c 
Zz ae. cue Tet 
# Te 
\ 
... but he’d have a tough time restricting her to the kitchen 
and nursery. She has learned the thrill of a good scrap in an 
election campaign or on the tennis court. She knows the deep 
satisfaction that comes with the leisure to engage in the arts, 
- ° . 
social welfare, sports—all the thousand and one new influences 
an- ; 
he that have made her life richer, broader. The modern American 
ow woman is going ahead, not back. 
Neglectful? She knows that she is a better homemaker than 
her mother ever was. And she knows that this development is due 
to modern methods and intelligent organization. 
A WOMAN CAN DO MORE THAN MANAGE A HOME—PROVIDED 
WOMAN'S HOME 6 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY - 
ee 
La 
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below the lists. Obsolete yarn first 
made its appearance when improve 
ments in manufacture increased the num- 
ber of filaments and improved luster and 
strength. But there seemed to be no 
end of its supply For 12 months sales 
of ‘obsolete’ were so large as to suggest 
that it was being deliberately manu- 
factured. The quality of American 
rayon was falling rapidly, dragging its 
reputation with it. 

Much of this inferior yarn was made 
up into undersized garments which 
were then stretched to size, much to the 
detriment of the rayon and the final 
product This condition, termed a 
‘racket"” by certain of the witnesses, 
was undermining the industry. The 
low-grade yarn, the low-grade garments 
and bad trade practices were making 
stores and consumers disgusted with 
rayon underwear. Sales of yarn 


dropped considerably and plants were 
closed 

Then, in October, 1931, the presi- 
dents of the producing companies 
gathered together to discuss conditions 
within the industry. From the evidence 
it was not exactly a love feast. One 
witness remembered a lot of “cussing.” 
There was no admission of price-fixing 
or other collusive acts taking place at 
the meeting—but afterward conditions 
began to improve. The quality of the 
yarn and of the garments improved 
Sales of rayon were gradually restored. 

It might be that in accomplishing this 
result the producers overstepped the 
boundaries of the Sherman Act, antici- 
pated by too long a time the coming 
of an NRA code. But, at least, they 
were successful in their attempt to elim- 
inate the chaotic conditions that threat- 
ened the good health of the industry. 


Dry Cleaners Multiply 


New, compact apparatus using non-inflammable solvents 
persuades 2,000 laundries and pressing shops to take on 


dry-cleaning as a side-line. 


THE dry-cleaning industry is expanding 
apace and has been all through the de- 
pression. Since 1929, 2,000 additional 
plants have sprung up. The explanation 
is newly designed equipment, extremely 
compact, using synthetic, fireproof sol- 
vents. That is what has tempted hun- 
dreds of pressing shops and laundries 


to go into the business (BW —Feb 
24'34). The new systems use non- 
inflammable carbon tetrachloride, 


trychlorethylene or patent fluids, each 
being much drier than naphtha. For the 
medium-size pressing shop, these sys- 
tems seem to be just what the doctor 
ordered, but they give the wholesale 
cleaner a headache. The shop owner 
not only can buy a new “tet” outfit with 
the savings over the wholesaler’s prices, 
but also increased business usually re- 
sults from the 3-hour service he can 
offer. In many localities, 
associations not only set the uniform 
charges for their own services but also 
dictate the prices which the presser must 
charge the public. No wonder the 
presser welcomes a chance at independ- 


wholesalers’ 


ence 

Trend toward the new systems has 
attracted a dozen manufacturers new to 
the field; old laundry-cleaning equip- 
ment firms are concentrating sales ettorts 
on the shiny new gadgets. Of the two 
types of tet plants, open and closed, the 
former, selling from $1,500 to $2,000, 
is getting the big play. Foremost in this 
class is Band Box by Rhodes-Perry- 
Martin, St. Louis, headed by Col. Halsey 
Dunwoodie, wartime assistant chief 
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U. S. Air Service in France, later or- 
ganizer of Universal Aviation, together 
with a filter and still; all enclosed in a 
6x12 drying cabinet. Apex Electric is 
now making a similar unit. The 3 
Zoric machines, offered by American 
Laundry Machinery at $18,000, $7,500 








and $3,995 (in order of their 
ance) are of the extremely 
high capacity, closed type. Clear 
tracting, and drying is done wit 
vapor-tight drum. Because it 
more than 95% 
Zoric is replacing many of the 
systems which use twice as mu 
dollar-a-gallon fluid. Zoric an 
Box designate solvents bearit 
names. 

The Laundries’ Advantag: 

In 1929, only 1,000 laundries 
dry cleaning; today nearly 2,00 
of all); 1935 will see this box 
50%. Customer contacts and 
process steam make laundries 
prospects for tet systems. Assist 
barrage of laundry bundle ad\ 
inserts, the friendly route-salesm 
ing semi-weekly, can sell dual s 
75% of his stops. Plant visitatio 
“first-night” openings (25¢ per 
paid to clubs and churches gets a 
have proven to be sure fire met! 
launching a dry cleaning ventur 
fore code restrictions, couponing 
duced immediate volume. 

Cleaners can hardly retaliate 
ing a laundry department; 
equipment runs into disproport 
figures. However, 
unable to halt the advance of la 
into their field, are finding allie 
to bolster volume. Permanent 
proofing of clothing and furnitur 
formed by spraying a colorless 
unaffected by either washing or 
ing, opens a rich field. A 5-year 
damage insurance policy goes 


of solvent 


exclusive cl 


Wi 


‘TEN TON DOOR—One of 2 bronze doors made for Washington’s new Archives 


Building, it is 35 feet high, 9 feet wide, 1 foot thick. Reputed to be the lar 
of their kind, the doors were made by Harsch Bronze & Foundry Co., Cleve! 
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Cost: $1 for a suit or dress, 
: fur coats, $8 for a medium 
riental rug. Mothproofing calls 


ning first, at usual rates. Un 


sements are being renovated and 
led into mothproof garment 


(not cold) vaults. Cleaners can 
rage cheaper since their “protec 
(naphthalene fumes or poison gas) 
far less than maintaining a fe 
ting plant. Fur repairing, which 
ind in hand with storage, can 
bed profitably to furriers 
Hotels Horn In 
rhe field for fire-safe cleaning plants 
onfined to the laundry and press 
ide. Hotels are buying them to 
single suiters while they sleep. 
Other recent installations: U. S. battle- 
military academies, government 
ospitals, and kindred institutions. Sev- 
ral department stores are finding room 
sandwich synthetic units between th« 
synthetic rayons and synthetic liquors. 
Emery Industries, Cincinnati, promi- 
nent makers of oleic and stearic products 
sed in naphtha cleaning, announced its 
Sanitone process when synthetic solvents 
itened its market. Both petroleum 
synthetic solvents are limited in 
removal to grease and loose dirt. 
Water soluble stains such as food and 
ration are removed after dry clean- 
e by a skilled spotter, or, if badly 
ined, by steam cleaning (soap and 
vashing to you). Sanitone makes 
ha do the impossible on water solu- 
stains because its process introduces 


ent moisture to effect a wet-dry 
ng. A patent steam humidifier 
secret chemical are the important 


rs. Licensees report production 
ibstantially lowered, quality im- 
roved. Over 100 franchises have been 
granted, mostly to the snooty cleaners of 
their communities. A national advertis- 
ng campaign will soon announce its 
rits. In several localities where cut 
ices exist Sanitone cleaners are offer- 
competitive 39¢ cleaning for your 
second-best suit; for a dollar you can 
get Sanitone service which upholds the 
ignity and net profit 
Here Are Signs 
Indicative signs: (1) Recently the 
55-year-old National Laundry Journal 
idds "& Cleaning” in equally large type, 
possibly because nearly 40% of its ads 
vere touting tet systems. Not an inch 
t naphtha news or advertisements. (2) 
At the 1933 L.N.A. convention the 
mber of synthetic system displays 
nearly equalled those of laundry ma- 
(3) DuPont debunks the 
atent or secret formula synthetic sol- 
vents by introducing Triclene which 
claims to be nothing more than purified 
trychlorethylene. Already it threatens 
leading solvents, whose prices have 
reduced to meet it 
Of the many trademarked “-izing” 
Processes recently introduced, one which 


ninery 
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employs a parathn-naphtha soluuion gives 


silk and velvet dresses immunity tro: 
water spots some offer it as free rat 
insurance with regular cleaning orders 


It's a natural for demonstrator-solicitor: 
employing a kit consisting of a medicin 
dropper, water, pieces of treated and un 
treated silk and pitchmen tactics 


Funeral Furor 


Tennessee burial associations be- 
come campaign by insur- 
ance department's opposition. 


issue 


BURIAL associations will be a live 
in Tennessee during the coming cle 
tions. Other Southern states inter 


ested spectators because of the steady 


ISS 


are 


growth of such organizations In 


creased membership in Tennessee at 


tracted the attention of insurance inte! 
ests which sought the aid of state 
officials in scotching the trend The 
associations have announced a deter 
mination to seck relicf and assurancc 


against molestation from the legislature 

Insurance interests protested that the 
associations were violating state laws, 
by paying benefits of over $100 without 
posting the $100,000 capital required 
As a result, the State Department ot 
Insurance and Banking ordered the as 
sociations to discontinuc payments of 
over $100 

500,000 Members Annoyed 

The order irked the state League of 
Burial Associations representing over 
500,000 members. At first, it considered 
a plan to organize a life insurance com 
pany with the necessary $100,000 capt 


tal, the amount to come from member 
organizations which would receive 
group policies under which benefits 


would be issued. The plan has been 
shelved, temporarily at least, while the 
associations make a more attack 
Candidates for the legislature are being 
questioned on their attitude. Member 
ship figures induce many a rural states 
man to pledge enthusiastic support for 
measures protecting the organizations 
The secret fraternity with burial bene- 
fits has long been a phase of negro 
social life in the South. Burial associ- 
ations are entirely different. Those re 
cently formed are for white people, es- 
pecially poorer farmers. (Negroes 
organize on their own.) A_ unique 
feature is that, instead of levying regu- 
lar sums in state premiums payable at 
certain times, the burial association lives 


direct 


on assessments that are called for as 
funds are needed. In Tennessee the 
movement has been going on several 


years, but needs of the depression gave 
a tremendous boost to membership 
The idea is said to have originated with 
an enterprising undertaker who was 
primarily interested in the payment of 
his bills. He visited the little town of 
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predicted a new business world of co 


and security acts and re 


information. 


HERE have been more vital, sweep 
ing changes in business in the past 
two years than in the twenty-five years 


that went before. Two years ago, who ever 


heard of the NRA? Who could haves 


les 


1 valued currency? 


Your personal progress in the compli 


cated and competitive business world of 
today depends on how keenly you can ap 


ply fundamental business principles to 


1934 developments. Ambitious men will 


quickly see the need for up-to-the-minute 
training. But many do not know where 


to turn. They see changes on every side. 


Yet their own promotion seems still far 


away. 


TO MEN WHO WANT 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


For men who sense this present need, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers up- 


business training and 


the sound 


to-the-minute 


Based on same 


principles which have brought greater 


| financial security to more than 400,000 


| 


tained in a booklet 








Business Position 


men in business, our training course is 


geared to New Deal developments. At 


every point where changed conditions 


require revision, the Institute Course has 
been fitted to your needs in 1934. 

The facts about the Institute are con- 
entitled “‘What a 
Business Man Must Know Today.” This 
book costs you nothing. Yet it may be 


the direct route to faster progress for you 
in a year when most men are struggling 


without plan or guidance in this strange 
new business world. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 763 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y.Send me “‘What a Business 
Man Must Know Today,” which I may keep with- 
out charge. 


Name 


Business 
Address 


























Decaturville which had its own method 
of dealing with fires. It formed a co- 
Operative association, When a member 
had a fire loss, all were assessed to pro- 
vide rebuilding funds. 

The plan is applied to burial benefits 
through associations which are usually 
organized by counties. It does away 
with humiliating hat-passing when death 
strikes a family too poor to meet the 
sudden costs. Officials are usually local 
men who serve without pay and who 
keep expenses to a minimum. In a 
typical association assessments bring in 
some $1,200. Members are thereafter 


Aluminum Code 





immune from payment until the treasury 
balance sinks to $500. 

Applicants must get a doctor's certifi- 
cate that they are in good health when 
joining. Costs vary according to age. 
In a typical instance average costs to 
members during last year were: 50 to 
60 years of age, $2.70 for a $200 bene- 
fit; 8 to 15 years, $1.04 for a $100 
benefit; 4 to 7 years, 80¢ for $75 bene- 
fit; 1 to 3 years 56¢ for a $50 benefit. 
Average cost to grown persons for 
$200 benefit during the past 8 years was 
$2.53. Payment is made not to the 
family, but direct to the undertaker. 


After 11 months, the aluminum industry achieves a 
code, but not a peace treaty. 


ALUMINUM at last has joined the 400- 
odd other industries under the big NRA 
code umbrella. The code, however, is no 
peace treaty between the two factions that 
have scrapped for the last 11 months. 
There is rejoicing in the camp of the 
majority, but cries of anguish and 
gnashing of teeth are heard from the 
supporters of the remaining 5%. 

Oswald F. Schuette, speaking for the 
so-called independents, charges that the 
code was prepared by “Andrew Mel- 
lon’s aluminum trust,” that it en- 
trenches that monopoly and offers no 
protection to the other fellows. He 
deplores the fact that because of the 
size of the industry (employing fewer 
than 50,000 men), the independents 
are ‘‘cut off from an appeal to the Presi- 
dent” and suggests that the Department 
of Justice should be ordered forthwith 
to begin prosecution. 

Unusual Safeguards 

Those familiar with NRA practice and 
who know what is in most of the ap- 
proved codes say that the aluminum 
code as finally approved surrounds the 
minority with greater and more specific 
safeguards than is the case in almost 
any other industry where large interests 
represent a considerable portion of its 
total capacity. 

They point out that the code has been 
aque only for a period of 90 days 
and that during its life the Adminis- 
trator promises to investigate the effect 
of the code in comparison with previ- 
ous practices in the industry. Going 
beyond the field of raw aluminum pro- 
duction, the Administrator gives notice 
that he “‘will receive and investigate any 
complaints of unfair competition in the 
sale of fabricated products at prices 
constituting unfair competition or op- 
pressing small enterprises or tending 
toward monopoly.” 

Then they cite the code itself, the 
provision which permits each commodity 
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division to have its own supplemental 
code, the clause which prohibits mem- 
bers of the industry who produce alumi- 
num ingot from selling it to their 
fabricating subsidiaries or affiliated con- 
cerns at less than what they charge other 
purchasers and, not least, the clause 
which limits to 4 the representatives any 
interest may have on the 11-man code 
authority. 

Roy A. Hunt, president of Aluminum 
Company of America, announces that 
its officials welcome any investigation 
of past practices or charges of unfair 
competition because that will give op- 
portunity for them to defend themselves 
“against unfair attacks such as have 
been repeatedly made.” 

The number of manufacturers mak- 
ing aluminum products has increased 
steadily. From 37 in 1914 the number 
rose to 150 in 1929, while the value of 
products jumped from $19 millions to 
$153 millions. The business must be 
fairly profitable, because during the first 
2 years of the depression, while total 
sales dropped by 50%, to $75 millions, 
only 19 of the 150 who were in busi- 
ness in 1929 had dropped. 


Paper Trimmings 
Second edition of code shows 


what paper and pulp industry has 
learned under NRA. 


AFTER 7 months of riding in and patch- 
ing up its original NRA code (#120: 
BW —Dec9'33) the paper and pulp 
industry has decided to ask NRA for a 
brand-new 1934 model. Improvements 
reflect the industry's experience with its 
first vehicle of cooperation, will interest 
other industries planning newer deals. 
(1) Labor provisions show some re- 
ductions for certain classes of workers, 
addition of overtime payments, an in- 








MILBURNE L. WILSON- 
director of the Interior Departmen. 
Subsistence Homestead division, ly 
has just been named Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 


Formerly 


crease of 4¢ an hour in the min 
wage rate. 

(2) Changes in the open-pric« 
designed to meet objections that 
endangered the continuance of 
plans in codes, omit a clearly-de! 
time lag. Members must file 
changes at least 24 hours prior to 
tive date; divisional authorities, with t! 
approval of the industry authority 
provide for a time-lag of not less ¢! 
24 hours nor more than 5 days. 

(3) Production control is tightened 
up. Productive machinery must be regis 
tered. Switching of capacity from on 


type of product to another must hav: 


the approval of the Paper Industry 
Authority. A member must mak« 
other products than those for which he 
has registered nor produce in any calct 
dar year more than his registered capa 
ity. Machinery representing new cap. 
must not be installed until a certit 
has been secured. Members are to !).v¢ 
the right to enter into voluntary a; 
ments for sharing business, prov 
they don’t slip any price-fixing prov 
sions into such agreements. 

Chief opposition af the public 
ings came from the Consumers Ad\ 
Board at NRA. Most of it was 2 
at the price plan—which, said the B 
isn't “open” at all. However, pape! 
pulp people are hopeful. 
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Radio Censorship | 


Broadcasting companies get Fed- 
eral Trade Commission help to. 
sharpen the teeth in their code. 


Gr NMENT censorship of radio 
sting is largely fictitious. The 
residing in the Federal Radio| 
sion (and continued in the new] 
| Communications Commiussion) 
or refuse to renew the license 
roadcasting station Is so drastic | 
has been exercised with great] 
ieeretion. In only a few cases has this | 
been imposed but in the last 
eceding Congresses there was 
of agitation for projecting the 
principle more generally as a 
; of censorship. The broadcasting 
ns resisted this encroachment on 
of expression but, victorious, 
that they must put their own 
order ! 
Washington Listening Post 
Now, beginning July 1, a cooperative 
nent with the Federal Trade 
( ssion is subjecting radio advertis 
the same scrutiny as newspaper 
igazine advertising Both ad 
ind stations will be cited when 
ymission has reason to believe 
statement is unfair, false, or 
ling A stipulation to refrain 
h statements in future will end 
but, if this is not effective 
will be assigned for trial look 
towards entry of an order requir 
advertiser to cease and desist, 
station must agree to abide by 
nmuission’s dec sion 
ommission will not put a corps 
steners-in on its payroll to keep| 
on the material going on the air. | 
Instead, copies of commercial continui- 
s (other than network programs and | 


trical transcriptions) will be fur-| 


by the broadcasting station. In| 
ct sense of the word, this is not | 
ship, as the commission won't get 
ontinuities until after they have) 
n broadcast. Until the procedure is 
blished, all continuities wi!l be sub- | 
| weekly for scrutiny 
Industry Keeps Watch 
[he broadcasting industry has taken | 
osition that if any advertising is| 
false, or misleading it should} 
}on the air. Its leading executives | 
been working with E. J. Adams, | 
in of the FTC's special board of 
i tigation, and the commission an-| 
s that it will display the same 
rative spirit as the publishing in- 
Offenders will be charged with | 
ng Section 5 of the 1914 law to 
unfair methods of competition. | 
» ‘ventually the Trade Commission's 
§ ‘ndings will reduce to a code reflecting 
rience and the questions which 
n encountered 
National Association of Broad- 


ers 
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Don’t make her guess 
who sells your brand 


“Where to Buy It” Service definitely identifies your 
dealers. It makes them easy to find. Thus, it checks sub- 
stitution and increases sales, 

You simply list your authorized dealers below you 
trade mark in Classified Telephone Directories. Then in 
your advertising you can tell prospects to locate your 
dealers the way Leonard Refrigerator is doing: Consult 
Classified section of your telephone directory under “Refrig 
eration-Electric” for nearest Leonard “Selected” Dealer. 

Many other national advertisers are increasing sales by 
identifying their dealers in this way. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Trad: 
Mark Service Division: 195 Broadway, New York Ca 
(EXchange 3-9800); 311 West Washington Street, A ” 
Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). Nar 
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casters itself has had a code of ethics 
since 1929. As the association has 
grown in strength—from 42 stations in 
1930 to 365 this year—a self-imposed 
censorship has developed, though set- 
ting up guides for this new medium 
has been a perplexing problem. 
Cooperation of program sponsors and 
advertising agencies has been enlisted to 
air-condition radio. The radio com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies is on the alert. 
Joint meetings are frequent and border- 
line cases are frankly discussed and 
policies progressively revised. Other- 
wise, the industry has to face demands 
for legislation that, for example, would 
set aside 25% of all channels for non- 
profit educational, religious and fraternal 





Farm Comeback 


organizations, with advertising limited 
to covering the cost of operation. 

Because stability of the industry is in- 
dispensable to maintenance of high pro- 
gram standards, the broadcasting stations 
have taken full advantage of the NRA 
principle of self-regulation to suppress 
rate-cutting, rebating and other sharp 
commercial practices. As this is a busi- 
ness ome | for periods of 6 months, 
the industry is still handicapped in 
formulating healthy, forward-looking 
policies. The law permits issuances of 
licenses of 3 years’ duration. The broad- 
casting stations urge that good behavior 
has earned them licenses for the maxi- 
mum period but the Radio Commission 
has held them down to 6-month re- 
newal to date. 


Cash farm income is higher, land values are rising, 
interest and taxes are lower. Production is being cut, 
but mostly by the weather and only incidentally by AAA. 


WHILE most of us have been reading 
the drought news—which is gloomy 
enough—-statisticians have been noting 
that fundamental adjustments of real 
estate values, mortgage debts, taxes, and 
interest payments are still improving the 
position of farmers as a class. The re 
port that the farm cash income for May 
stood at $425 millions (exclusive of 
$16 millions benefit payments) was the 
first sign that improvement from now 
on may be at a lesser rate. In May 
last year, with a price level for farm 
commodities almost 20% lower, cash 
income was exactly the same. How- 
ever, including benefit payments, the 
farm income for the first 5 months of 
1934 totaled $2,143 millions against 
$1,609 millions for the corresponding 
5 months last year, an increase of 33%. 

From now on the record will begin to 
compete with that of 1933. But on 
the basis of the first 5 months, farm 
cash income for 1934 may be estimated 
at about $6.5 billions, to which may be 
added between $700 millions and $800 
millions in benefit payments and prob- 
ably between $200 millions and $300 
millions in drought relief, making a total 
cash income of about $7.4 _ billions, 
which compares with $4.3 billions in 
1932, and a little over $5 billions in 
1933. 

Real Estate Lift 

There are other indications that the 
healing process is making headway. In 
some sections, farm real estate values 
are showing the first upturn since 1920 
In New England, the Middle Atlantic 
and Pacific states, they continue to de- 
cline or remain unchanged, but in the 
cotton country, the flue-cured tobacco 
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regions, and the Middle West, there 
have been substantial advances. The 
improvement is the consequence, not 
only of higher prices for farm commod- 
ities, but also of increased credit facil- 
ities made available by government 
agencies so that less distressed land is 
being thrown on the market. (For 
1932, forced sales totaled 41.7 per 1,000 
farmers against 19.5 in 1925.) 

An important factor in the situation 





is the drop in real estate taxe 
1914 these stood at about 24¢ 
In 1929 they had risen to 58¢. Ir 
they had gone down to 46¢, 
estimate for 1933, based on a sur 
16 states, is 38¢ am acre—back 
level of 1918-19. 
Mortgage Deflation 

There is a new trend toward 
traction of mortgage debt. Farn 
gage debt increased from about 
billions in 1910 to $9.5 billi: 
1928. The amount outstanding in 
is estimated to have contracted S 


billion. Much of the decrease ha 
brought about by foreclosures 
forced sales—some by mutual 
ment. About 30% of the 


volume is held by individuals, 2 

insurance companies, 199% by | 
and Joint Stock Land banks, 11 
mortgage companies, and 7% by 
firms and agencies. (Some 6¢ 

our farms have no mortgage debt 

ever.) Interest charges have als 

cut. After rising from the p 
figure of $250 millions to $568 mi! 
they have now dropped to consid 
less than $500 millions. 

On the whole, there is no doubt 
the farmer's position is improvis 
spite of 2 successive droughts ar 
fact that farm production is not 
decreased. 

The sluggishness with 
production moves is best indicated 
we contrast it with industrial 
tion. In July, 1929, industrial p: 
tion was 124% of the 1923-25 ay 
In March, 1933, it had fallen t 
of that average—a cut of 50% 


which 
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TURNING THE TABLES—General Johnson got some of his own medicine when 


NRA headquarters were picketed by 


“sympathizers” with John L. Donovan. 


ead 


of the NRA employees’ union, whom the General discharged. 
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: n or extension it deemed reasonable 
Sunder the circumstances. | 
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years. Farm production actually 
her in 1931 than in 1929 and 
hes . se in 1932 was less than 5%. 
1, 1033 it was considerably under 1932 
this was due to the drought, not 
cuts. It is significant that 

| reduction in acreage, advocated 

the AAA, is only 15%, against an 
t of 50% in industrial produc- 


The effect of crop curtailment, in con- 
ence of 2 droughts and the acreage 
luction program, is not to be found 
shortage of wheat or corn. The 
¢ loss from the drought and the only 
a ajor shortage therefrom lies in pas- 
hay and forage crops. In these no| 
reduction in acreage was atiempted. On| 
the contrary, AAA encouraged the sced- 
- of millions of acres of such crops 


to that extent, more feed is actually 


More Farm Relief 


Under Frazier-Lemke Act, credi- 
tors of bankrupt farmer now} 
must choose between an adjust- | 
ment and a 5-year moratorium. 
sLL wonder that when the President 
rised a lot of people by signing the 
wzier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act 
s weck, he remarked that “the mere 
t of the use of this machinery will | 
voluntary conciliation of debts | 
the refinancing program of the | 





Farm Credit Administration.” This 

makes a radical departure 

from preceding legislation designed by | 

Congress to temper the deflation to the 
orn debtor 


The Farm Bankruptcy Act of Mar. 3, 

33, signed by Hoover, was orthodox 
cnough. It provided merely that, with 
proval of a majority of creditors, a 
iciliatory Commission appointed by 
federal court could work out a com- | 
sition and reduction of a petitioning 
piarm bankrupt’s debt. The supplemen- 
Stary measure of June 7 this year added 
pthat, even if a majority of creditors did | 
phot consent to the proposed terms, the | 
court might still approve any composi- 


The Frazier-Lemke Act gives the 
bankrupt farmer's creditors a choice be- 
tween adjustment and moratorium. If 
t 
J 


hey consent, he can get his farm re- 
] 


ised from mortgage by having it 
ippraised and paying 15% on the ap- 
prased value during 5 years (23% dur- 
ing the first 2 years) and the remainder 
the end of that period. If they refuse 
irt may ed a his farm to him 
years at a rental it shall fix and 
| foreclosure during this period. 
‘At the end of 5 years, he may buy the 
rm back either for the mortgage or the | 
sed value. 
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A CROSS COUNTRY 
RACE for 


VITAMINS 


@ Dietetic research has promoted the race for 











food values. The fresher the fruit or vegetable, 


the richer its vitamin content. That's why west- 





ern shippers specify Erie in the rush across 


the continent to eastern markets. e Eastbound 






from Chicago, on the fastest and most reliable 





schedule to New York and New England 






markets, Erie refrigerator trains speed daily. 








carrying more western perishable products 






to these distribution points than any other 






railroad. This marked preference for Erie 







service indicates its ability to deliver your 





shipments on time and in good order. The 












Erie representative in your territory will 





show you how to cut your shipping costs. 
















Canada Gets a New Deal— Quietly 


Ottawa, studying Washington carefully, turned out a 
complete New Deal in one session. Lacking fanfare, its 
radical shift toward government direction of business 
has not been fully recognized. 


OrTawA—Though the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, in the session closing this week, 
scorned definite regimentation schemes 
involving ‘‘plans” and codes to acceler- 
ate economic recovery, it took bold steps 
to give the country a New Deal. Leg- 
islation enacted since the beginning of 
the year provides for government inter- 
vention in private business to an extent 
unprecedented in the Dominion. Bank- 
ers, manufacturers, and farmers are 
atfected 
Five Outstanding Jobs 

In the mass of new legislation, 5 
developments are of first importance to 
business. Viewed as a whole, they 
emphasize the trend in Canada toward 
government direction of finance and 
business for the common good. In 
summary, there is: 

(1) Provision for the setting up of a 
central bank—the Bank of Canada—to 
have exclusive charge of currency ex 
change, and to exercise some influence 
over internal credit: 

(2) A law limiting rates of interest 
which can be charged by banks and 
loan companies ; 

(3) Legislation to bring about an 
adjustment of farm indebtedness in all 
Canada through special courts and re 
ceiverships, and to provide financial 
assistance from the government to assist 
farmers in meeting their adjusted in- 
debtedness ; 

(4) A law reducing the gold cover 
(from 40% to 259%), and involving 
the immediate issue of $50 millions in 
new money, mainly for the financing 
of a $40-million program of federal 
public works; and 

Farm Marketing Plan 

(5) Legislation providing for control, 
through governmental agencies, of the 
marketing of the majority of the natural 
products of the country, involving deter- 
mination of the time and place of mar- 
keting, quantities and qualities to be 
marketed, and the equalization among 
producers of returns from products sold 
under this control, including compensa- 
tion for producers adversely affected. 

In all this legislation, it is the theory 
of the government that Canadian busi- 
ness should be conducted in a manner 
to benefit equitably all who participate 
in or are affected by it, and that, at the 
same time, Canadian interest should be 
protected as far as possible from injury 
from external causes. Obviously, the 
aims behind this legislation, which has 
been sponsored by the Prime Minister, 
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ing control may be invoked 
cretion of the government or 
petition of a representative n 
producers of any particular ; 
which the act applies, and in « 
it will be imposed on all 
within certain territorial limit 
less of whether or not a mir 
opposed to it. 

Under the act, a Dominion M 
Board will be set up at Ott 
authority to delegate its power 
boards created by the proving 
tricts of production. Among tl 
will be those of regulating the ¢ 
place of marketing, 
agency through which market 


are similar to those of President Roose- 
velt in the United States, but the meth- 
ods are different. Canada is to have its 

new deal,”’ but without that label and 
with little fanfare. 

Of all the new legislation, the most 
radical is the Natural Products Market- 
ing Act which provides for state control be conducted, determining th 
of the marketing and distribution of of distribution and the 
natural products. Through the appli- quality of the product that 
cation of this act, the government pro- marketed, and prohibiting the : 
poses to combat the law of supply and of specified classes or grades 
demand, or at least the manipulation ucts in the general interest 
of it to the disadvantage of Canadian Equalization Plan 
producers by interests at home and The board will conduct a 
abroad. Parliamentary investigation the equalization of returns f: 
conducted simultaneously with the pass- sale of any product subject to 
age of the legislation has disclosed ulation scheme and out of this | 
extensive manipulation of marketing compensate producers required 
conditions by manufacturing and middle- tain losses through withholdir 
man interests. produce from market or shippir 

In the domestic field, the act seeks to some particular market on ordc 
control the price spread between pro- board. Compensation may also 
ducer and consumer; in the export busi- to any person shipping, on or 
ness it would place Canadian produce country whose currency is dep: 
in a position to command the best avail- Financial assistance may be given 
able terms in world markets. Market- the provision and operation of 


design 


quan 











INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE—Before a crowd of 12,000 Canadians and Ame: 


last Saturday the Earl of Bessborough, Governor-General of Canada, cut the ! 
officially opening the new vehicular bridge spanning the St. Lawrence River 
Roosevelttown, N. Y., to Cornwall, Ont. It is the 6th bridge to cross U.5.-Ca 
border waterways. Secretary of War Dern represented President Roo 
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storing, preserving or processing of 
ts for more advantageous mar- 
» Finally, the board may collect 
. from those engaged in the market- 
f a regulated product to assist in 
ing its operations. 
products of farm, forest, sea or 
water” are covered by the act. 
The Senate proposed that wheat be ex- 
but the government insisted on 
it in. Included im the market- 
ontrol powers is the right of the 
ernment to license persons engaged 
irketing natural products or export- 
importing them, and to regulate 
and exports if necessary to the 
ss of the scheme. Penalties are 
| for infractions of the regula- 


( 


a ake AAT. alll tas 


Profit Investigation 

Associated in the mind of Parliament 
iblic with this legislation was the 
estigation by a House of Commons 
nittee under chairmanship of the 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade 
nd Commerce, into price spreads, mass 
ying and general business and indus- 


} 
trial practices affecting producers, work- 
ers, and the general interests of the 
ommunity. This investigation disclosed 
conditions which members of the com- 
nittee accepted as establishing the ex- 
ploitation of producers and wage-earners 
while very large profits were being made 
by industries processing natural prod- 
ts. Testimony was given that meat 
packers, canners, tobacco manufacturers, 
nd other industrialists manipulated 
market conditions to the disadvantage 
of producers and at the same time made 
the general depression an excuse for 
depressing wages, although 
profits were maintained. 
Perhaps an Election Issue 

| The investigation, which has pro 
voked public indignation over condi- 
tions disclosed, is being continued after 
the proroguing of Parliament. With its 
ptask only partly done, the committee 
did not recommend any remedial action 
by Parliament at this time, but drastic 
measures are expected to come before 
the next session. Parliament may be 
called to meet in the fall to consider 
such measures instead of after the first 
of the year as usual. A courageous 
course in this connection may even be 
the basis of the Bennett government's 
ppeal to the country in a_ general 
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election 

Canadian farmers received further 
important attention. New legislation 
provides for debt adjustment, for gov- 
ernment loans on second mortgages, and 
for restrictions on interest rates charged 
by banks and loan companies. 

Under the debt adjustment legisla- 
tion, special receiverships will be set up 
to assess the value of the farmer's prop- 
erty and his production capacity, and to 

st his debts accordingly. Where a 
lly satisfactory adjustment is not 
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made, the farmer may appeal to a special 
court for a mandatory decision. This 
accomplished, he may obtain a loan, 
secured by second mortgage, from th 
federal farm board to finance operations 
designed to enable him to meet pay- 
ments on his adjusted indebtedness. 

From the enthusiasm of the agricul 
tural bloc in Parliament for the leg 
islation to set up a central bank, it ts 
evident that farmers expect to benefit 
from this departure also, though it is 
intended to serve all classes The Bank 
of Canada is to take charge of trans 
actions in exchange, have the exclusive 
right of note issue, act as fiscal agent of 
the federal government and of the prov 
inces if they desire it It takes over all 
gold in possession of the chartered banks 
and the federal government. It will 
engage in rediscount operations, 
one of the sources of profit of the char 
tered banks. It may deal in the securi 
tics of the Dominion and the provinces 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and France. It may not, however, 
engage in general business or trade or 
have an interest in such. The bank is 
to have an initial capitalization of $5 
millions secured by sale of shares to 
the public in limited number to any 
individual. Opposition parties in 
Parliament fought unsuccessfully to have 
the bank owned by the state. 

New Securities Law 

Extensive revision of the Companies 
Act made during the session (BW 
Juni16'34) is designed to bring cor 
porations operating under federal char 
ter under closer control, especially in 
the marketing of securities. Principal 
provisions prohibit certain promotion 
and sales methods for the protection of 
the investing public. It ts hoped the 
provinces will adopt similar measures 
in the case of companies operating under 
provincial charter. 

During the session Parliament decided 
to encourage the tourist business in a 
big way and machinery will be set up 
for the purpose, the objective being the 
annual expenditure in Canada of $500 
millions of tourist money. 

As one of its final actions, Parlia- 
ment made provision for continuing the 
national radio broadcasting system estab- 
lished late in 1932. Before a parlia- 
mentary committee, the commission, 
which operates the national system and 
controls all broadcasting in Canada, was 
under vigorous attack from commercial 
broadcasting interests and to this was 
added political criticism on the score of 
bilingual broadcasting in English-speak 
ing provinces. The act under which the 
commission operates contemplates that 
it shall have for its purposes the rev 
enue from the $2 license fee on receiv 
ing sets, amounting to about $1.6 mil 
lions a year, but last year it was voted 
only $1 million of this. For this year 
the amount is increased to $1} millions 
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Soviet Progress 


Moscow concentrates efforts in 
Second Five-Year Plan on neces- 
sities—even luxuries—for long- 
suffering population. 

UNpDER the Second Five-Year Plan, th« 
Soviets will build four new automobil 
Two of them, cach with a cay 
100.000 trucks . 
heavy trucks 


plants 
ity of 
with 
are already being planned in Moscow 


3-ton and two 


a Capacity of 25,000 
and exclusively by Soviet engineers. B 
sides, these new plants the Gorky fa 
tory is to be increased to a capacity of 
300,000 automobiles a year, almost thre 
times its present output Expansion of 
the well-known AMO plant at Moscow 
will provide for the 
10,000 limousines a year 
Housing Improvements 
Housing is receiving important con 
sideration in Russia's second Plan. In 
the first quarter of 1934, than 
3,000 new apartments became availabl 
Another 27 apart 
ment houses are ibout completed 


produc tion otf 


more 


in Moscow alon« 

In Moscow suburbs 650 cottages wet 
built this spring especially to provid 
accommodations for Each 
cottage consists of trom 2 to 4 rooms 


vacatironcrs 


and a kitchen. In one suburb, to b 
known as Writers’ Town, 40 cottages 
have been erected this spring, and 60 
more will be added early in 1935. All 


houses are of section-made materials 
produced by the Bobrinski combinat 

That the Soviets are definitely stick 
ing to their original scheme of provid 
ing their own people with the necessi 
tics of living, and to a certain extent 
some of the luxuries, under the second 
Plan is evident in recent production data 

More than 4} million square feet of 
polished mirrors are to be produced this 
year by all the glass works in the Sovict 
Union equipped with Fourcault m 
chines: 

The largest mechanized furniture fac 
tory in the Soviet Union is now being 
built at Sverdlovsk ; 

Amusements, Too 

During the second quarter of 1934 
plants under the supervision of the Peo 
ple’s Commissariat for heavy industry 
are scheduled to produce projection 
equipment for 355 cinema theatres. Of 
these, 235 will be for silent motion pi 
tures and 120 for sound films 

Production of tractors in the 
quarter of this year amounted to 20,795 
compared with 13,786 in the 
period a year ago; 

During the first quarter of this year 
nearly $i million worth of flowers wer 
sold in Moscow, an increase of 
than 309% in comparison with last year 
when prices were 25% higher. Five 
new flower shops were recently opened 
in the city and 9 more are to be added 
this summer 


first 
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Business Abroad 


German crisis focuses all attention. 


Following extreme 


import restrictions, it unsettles markets. France studies 
devaluation; eager to have Parliament out of the way. 
Mexico inaugurates 6-Year Plan. 


" 

Europe 
EvurRorpEAN News Bureau (Wireless) 
—Hitler’s “purging” held all Europe’s 
interest this week. There were certain 
immediate effects on business, but long- 
term reactions are still a matter of 
speculation. 

Without denying the seriousness of 
the internal rift, Nazis and their critics 
both point out that a death toll of sev 
eral hundred—maximum estimate a 
week after the outhbreak—is small when 
it is recalled that the fate of the govern 
ment of 65 millions—and a revolutionary 
government—is at stake. 

What About Germany? 

Major effects on Germany are as yet 
political, for events have followed each 
other so rapidly business has not yet 
had time to react. First of all, Hitles 
has greatly increased his prestige. If 
he can escape personal bodily attack 
in the next few weeks, his position will 
no doubt be much stronger than it was a 
few weeks ago when opposition within 
his party threatened to get out of con 
trol. And because this opposition rep 
resented both the extreme Left wing of 


his party (which is accused of being 
really Communistic) and the extrem 
Right which leans toward a monarchy 


with vested privileges for the old Junket 
class, its subjugation would indicate that 
a more moderate policy can be expected 
in the future. This may apply as much 
to domestic plans as to the attitude 
toward Austria and the revision of Ger- 
many’s boundaries. 

Most of Europe is inclined to read 
into the speedy and drastic move by 
Hitler the influence of his recent 
ference with Mussolini, experienced dic- 
tator of a Fascist state. France and 
Russia—and to a lesser extent Britain 
reluctantly see in the move the building 
of an Italo-German bloc extending 
through central Europe and threatening 
the Versailles-created states in Europe. 
That combination, not Hitler alone, is 
what is worrying Europe, causing 
France to man her forts and Britain to 
expand her air forces. 

Hitler Not Wanted 

In this respect, Hitler’s first triumph 
over his enemies at home was accepted 
grimly abroad. If he had been forced 
to capitulate to the Von Papen crowd 
there would have been more confidence 
that any Berlin-Rome cooperation was 
out of the question. They forget that 
there are still 6 million Communists in 
Germany who have been very effectively 
silenced by the Nazis but who could 
count on widespread support if Hitler 
were overthrown and there was a ques- 
tion of a return to domination by the 
old Junker crowd. 

German marks 


con- 


and German bonds 
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weakened abroad on news of the trouble 
in Germany. Greater threat to busi- 
ness, however, was the continued tight- 
ening of foreign trade control. With 
payments on purchases abroad limited 
to daily accumulation of foreign ex- 
change, the prospect of meeting pay- 
ments even on materials purchased in 
April and May are not good. Future 
purchases will need to be curtailed 
further. Business in Germany is panicky 
over the future. Foreign exporters are 
moving cautiously in their business with 
Germans because of the possibility that 
even the most reliable and wholly liquid 
firms may not be able to secure devisen 
to meet their payments soon falling due 
abroad. 

Outside of Germany, the situation is 
viewed with considerable alarm. Com- 
bined with the foreign exchange restric- 
tions of the Reich, the business outlook 
is most uncertain. Germany is an im- 
portant buyer of most commodities. 
Metals especially were down this week. 
Mark exchange was off. German bonds 
sold off. Business everywhere was 
hesitant. 

Need for Caution 

It is too early to predict the outcome 
in Germany, and so too early to predict 
what are going to be the reactions in 
other countries and on business for more 
ahead. During this 
and executives will 


than a few weeks 

period, diplomats 

move cautiously. 
Only real concession which Germans 
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COAL TO EUROPE—The Italian steamer Chisone clears Philadelphia wit! 
tons of domestic Reading anthracite for northern Italy, first such cargo | 
for the Continent since 1921, when Europe shot that market away from RK: 





have made to their foreign cr 
the agreement this week, in | 
continue to pay interest for 

on British-held Young and 
bonds. 


Germany 


Suppression of “second revyoly. 
tion” overshadows business. o,. 
eign exchange crisis acute. \, 
change in Hitler economic policy, 
evident yet, though moderates ar 
expected to triumph. 


Bertin (Wireless)—Political 
ments overshadowed everything 
Germany this week, though, 
most of them were executed 
and without an audience, busi: 
tinued to function more or less 1 
There is no question that tl 
will be felt soon, and for a lor 
Failure of the “Second R: 
has discredited certain element 
Nazi party but has greatly 
Hitler’s personal prestige at 
masses both inside and outside t 
Also, expulsion of the extreme 
from within the party leads B 
expect a more moderate poli 
future. No change in Nazi 
policy is indicated yet but rer 
the radicals may bring some 
changes as soon as the situat 
More immediately disturbing 
the foreign exchang: 
With Germany importing m 
in both April and May than tl 
sold abroad, the amount of for 
change likely to be available in 
few weeks to meet payments 
mercial debts will be insufficient 
demands and German importing 
good financial standing are w 
how they shall meet their oblig 
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AMERICA BUYS OUR WHISKY 


unfavorable trade balance with us. 
¢ in quantity to the United States. 


ume time, the new day-to-day 
of foreign exchange, in addi- 
to the various restrictions which 
set up on the import of raw 
is Causing increasing uncer- 
Supplies on hand are adequate 
next few months in most cases, 
t industries are in the habit of 
ling for future needs further in 
than three months. 
regular weekly report of the 
ink shows a further reduction 
ld coverage of the mark to only 
currency in circulation. The 
vever, was due to an increase 
k notes in circulation rather than 
lecline in gold devisen. 


Franee 


ee 
Paris hears frank talk of devalu- 
) ation. 


Public works program to 
‘tart soon. Business stagnant. 


‘RIS (Wireless)—The issue between 


p ‘evaluation of the currency and defla- 


prices has at last been definitely 
before the nation, thanks to the 
by Paul Reynaud, ex-finance 
and leader of the conservative 

i the Chamber. The government 
lly succeeded in getting its fiscal 
' bill through the Chamber, but 
itedly it received a blow from 
who pointed out that, while 
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AUSTRALIAN WHISK Y—With the granting of power to President Roosevelt to 
ign reciprocal trade agreements, Australia is looking for a reduction of her 
Whisky is one of the products already mov- 


professing to make every effort to force 
prices down, Doumergue, like his pre- 
decessors, paradoxically multiplies re- 
strictions on imports in order to keep 
prices up. Even if the government were 


found capable and willing to deflate 
prices, said Reynaud, the burden of 
taxation and debts would become in- 


tolerable, and he intimated that the only 
real remedy was devaluation after the 
Roosevelt model. The speech made an 
enormous impression on parliament and 
the public, and the Minister of Finance 
was compelled to reply immediately with 
the old classic arguments for the gold 
standard, lest the “poison” spread 
Rid of Parliament 

The government will be rid of parlia- 
ment within the week and during the 
holidays will attempt to put an end to 
street rioting and nurse public confi- 
dence, but even the expectations of its 
sympathizers are now modest and with 
the continuance of business depression 
and coming of winter the question of 
devaluation will come to the fore again 

The government will soon start plac- 
ing orders for public works to the tune 
of 2 billion francs annually, and also has 
decided to allow the railroads to raise 
2} billion francs by a loan for rebuilding 
depots, bridging level crossings, and elec- 
trification, but even with unemployment 
thus reduced and certain industries 
stimulated, all lines of business which 
depend on foreign markets, tourism, or 


consumption of luxuries will remain 


crippled by the handicap « gh Fret 
price In the event of further dey 
tion of the dollar and sterlin | 
forcing French price ( n t 
world level will certainly 

is doubtful anyway hether a 

ance ot the present policy won't 
again revive the budget probler Ow 


to the steadily diminishing 
the one hand and increased exper 
for national detences and distributi 
ubsidies in all directions on the ot! 


The 1933 budget ficit is now fou { 
have reached seven billion francs. d 
ble the original estimates. 


Complete stagnation continuc on tl 
tock markets, with public credit still 


a 5 basi for long-term borr 
Short-term money i bundant t 
treasury therefore easily able to 
its floating debt afloat but it begir t 
despair of launching a consolidatior 
before autumn when also it must 
heavy loan maturitic Choug! 
franc is a trong as 1) ld 

an make it, the condition of nat 
finances still constituts langer ¢ 
cially because further economi 
now as impossible as further t t 


Great Britain 


Developments in Germany are 
watched closely but ‘calmly. 
Ireland works toward economic 
independence. 

LONDON Cable )—Busine in 

is unchanged Outstanding deve 
ments are the partial restoratior 


ifter the recent w 


ictivity of new 1 


trading confidence 
of pessimism, the 


dustrial share issue satisfaction wit 
the trade pact with France, and wort 
over the German position 

Hitler’s drastic purging of the Na 
party in Berlin is regarded in Lond 
as greatly strengthening the Na 


regime, but it means that hencetort 
much more depends on Hitler the mar 
than on Hitler the spellbinder. Lond 
believes that the internal split will mak« 
Hitler more amenable to the opini 
of various foreign powers and, free fr 
the demands of extremists meet 
problems involving other nations mor 
moderately. Bevond this, London feel 
it 1s too soon to speculate. 

Results of the “rst quarter of Bri 
ain’s finance year show a deficit of £50 


will 


millions, which is nearly £2 miulhior 
greater than the deficit in the cor 
sponding period last year Londo 
however, views the returns calmly fo 


miscellaneous receipts in the first quar 
ter last year abnormally hig! 
Increasing stock exchange activity w 
reflected in the increase by £800,000 it 
the stamp tax yield 

Stock market activity continues hig 
with a strong flow of new issues, includ 
ing several new gold mine offerings f 
lowing the introduction of the new g¢g 
law in South Africa designed to encour 
age rapid exploitation and development 


wert 


} 


ot new mines Continuing excellent 
company reports are boosting the indu 
trial market Ribble Motor Service 
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Ltd., serving the depressed Lancashire 
region and the Lake district holiday 
centers, reported record profits and 
prophesied better earnings this vear. 

Lancashire has watched with partic- 
ular interest the negotiations between 
Holland and Japan at Batavia. Lan- 
cashire cotton spinners supply almost 
the whole of Dutch requirements in weft 
varns for the Dutch weaving industry. 
In 1930, the import of such yarns was 
22 million kilograms. In 1933, it had 
shrunk to 9 millions. Lancashire, partly 
by its traditional slowness in meeting 
customer demands, has largely lost the 
old command of the Java market to 
Japan. As Great Britain has disap- 
pointed Holland in the amount of agri- 
cultural produce she will take from that 
‘ountry, the Dutch are naturally not 
over-eager to help Lancashire trade as 
against Japan. On the other hand, 
hopes are entertained in Lancashire that 
t large Dutch weaving shed may be 
established in the Dutch East Indies. 
rhis hope is born out of the presence in 
the area of a Dutch cotton mission under 
government support. If that weaving 
shed materializes, Lancashire expects 
that it will be a new customer. Japan, 
however, mav have bargains of its own 
to offer. 

Irish Are Independent 

Political friction between Ireland and 
Britain has not eased. The Irish now 
are taking active steps to foster eco- 
nomic nationalism. A company financed 
by Irish Free State investors has been 
formed to trade between Ireland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland. The ven 
ture is under the control of a Dublin 
shipping company which has supplied 
the first three ships. Three more have 
heen bought from the Ulster Steamship 
Co. and with them the rights previously 
enjoyed by the Ulster company of cer- 
tain carrying trade to European ports. 
The company is called the Saorstat & 
Continental Steamship Co. 


Canada 


Employment shows record gain 
in June; bank debits up rapidly; 
rail revenues improve. 
OrrawAa—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has completed a compilation 
of employment returns which shows 
that 42,000 Canadians who had been idle 
on May 1 were employed on June 1. 
Payrolls of employers reporting to the 
bureau showed a total employment of 
899,000 on the latter date. This is the 
largest increase in employment for the 
period since 1930 and exceeds the aver- 
age increase between May and June for 
every year since 1920. The betterment 
extended to all classes of factory em- 
ployment and to nearly all other major 
industrial activities. Logging alone 
showed a falling off, which is seasonal. 
Employment, particularly in the build- 
ing trades, will be further stimulated 
with the commencement within the next 
few weeks of the federal government's 
$40-million building program. The pro- 
gram calls for expenditures of several 
millions in various urban centres and 
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lesser amounts in less populated com- 
munities. The government hopes by its 
example to encourage and _ stimulate 
commercial construction. 

Another sign of the times is an in- 
crease of $450 millions in bank debifs 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics for 
May over the same month last year. All 
of the economic areas of the country 
participated in the increased circulation 
of money, the Maritime Provinces to 
the extent of 30%, Quebec 13.5%, On- 
tario 14%, Prairie Provinces 36%, Brit- 
ish Columbia 2.8%. 

Business Is Better 

The general economic index of the 
Sureau of Statistics stood at 93.9 on 
June 23, a gain of 1% for the week and 
an advance of 11% over the same date 
in 1933. In physical volume of business 
compiled from 45 factors there was an 
advance in the index from 86 in Jan- 
uary to 99.6 on June 1. Bank clearings 
for the first 5 months of the year were 
well over $1 billion greater than for 
the same period of 1933. 

Canadian National Railways report 
an improvement of $74 millions in net 
revenue for the first 5 months of the 
year over the corresponding period of 
1933. Canadian Pacific will show a 
similar betterment. 

Canada at this time 1s importing 60% 
more goods than last year and in some 
lines is exporting double the volume. 

The cost to the state of four months 
of probing into business practices by the 
Stevens committee will be more than 
defrayed through payment of income 
taxes hitherto evaded. One firm is re- 
ported to have made a payment of $200,- 
000 as a result of the probe, while the 
principal owner of another business will 
be assessed $100,000 on his 1933 income 
through an amendment to the law cover- 
ing undivided profits. 

Disappointment in financial and in- 
dustrial quarters is felt at the failure of 
plans for reorganization of Price 
Brothers of Quebec, big bankrupt news- 
print company. A plan sponsored by the 
trustee in bankruptcy and by Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook of Eng- 
land was accepted by the common share- 
holders but rejected by the preferred 
shareholders at meetings in Quebec last 
week. A subsequent proposal from Bos- 
ton was for sale of the assets. 


Latin America 


Mexico elects a new President, 
pushes work on Six-Year Plan for 
social and industrial development. 
New air express service soon. 


‘\ COOPERATIVE economic system tend- 
ing toward socialism to secure a better 
distribution of the fruits of human toil, 
solving economic problems through an 
evolutionary process, transforming and 
replacing by powerful means the pro- 
cedure of capitalism.” This is the pro- 
gram which Mexico’s National Revolu- 
tionary party proposed to follow when 
it met last year. This week, the party’s 
candidate for President—General Lazaro 
Cardenas—was elected. 





Electoral results were no s 
Cardenas is the choice of General ( 
still the real dictator in Mexico 
program of economic devel 
which he proposes to have his c 
follow is comprehensive, const 
of interest to Mexicans and f 
alike. He calls it Mexico’s S 
Plan (corresponding to the leg 
of presidency in Mexico). Outst 
features are redistribution of tl 
estates among the peasants, the « 
of model farm colonies, and the 
sion of farm credit; federal init 
in developing vast irrigation pr 
too comprehensive for local co: 
tion; regulation of private com; 
for the common good; format 
labor unions, and creation of 
of social insurance; nationalizat 
all subsoil resources, and creati: 
national system of electric p 
eration; and construction of a vast ! 
way program. All these things 
expected to develop in varying 
in the next six years under the 
ship of Cardenas. Mexican capit 
Mexican materials will be used w! 
possible, but the nature of the ck 
ments will demand large purch: 
foreign materials for much of t! 
struction, particularly of highwa 
power stations. 

Air Express 

Encouraged by President Ro 
avowed determination to develop 
trade relations with Latin Ameri 
goaded by the expansion of air 
services between Continental Fu 
and Latin America, United Stat 
ation interests announced this wee! 
ation of air express service fr 
points in the United States to 
country of Latin America. The 
will be inaugurated Aug. 1. The 
to-door delivery project will re 
maximum of seven days betwe 
most distant points. The Gra/ 
pelin, in its routine schedule ot 
ings between Germany and Braz 
cently brought German mail to R 
Janiero in four days. French and G 
man airplane lines also compete i 
South American service. 


Far East 


Business awaits new government 
in Japan. No change in trend. 


ConpiTIons in the Far East ren 

calm this week. The long-exp: 
resignation of the Japanese Cabinet 
received calmly. It,.is_ still ge 

believed that Premier Saito will be ' 
to form a new cabinet, probably c! 
ing only the personnel of the Fir 
Ministry who are implicated in 
bribery scandal which caused th 

ernment’s overthrow. If, however, ! 
radically nationalistic elements s! 
become leaders in a new cabinet 

ness would react. 

Bonds were easy during the 
and stocks irregular. Comm 
even raw silk, were slightly up 
change of cabinet, expected sinc: 
middle of May, had previousl) 
discounted. 
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Wide Reading 


CoMING AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
nson. Yale Review, Summer. Our 
toward the model pursued by coun- 
Denmark, where the progress 
yualitarianism is slow, but sure 
1s meant to the world a land in 
common man wh » means well and 
to do his part has access to all the 
means of a good life. This will 
ltimately without a revolution 


TOWARD FASCISM 


American Mercury, 


Drirts 
E. Sokolsky. 
There are evidences that the New 
fostering Fascist tendencies in this 
A critic—familiar with numerous 
ntal experiments in Europe and the 


surveys social and political de-| 


ts in this country 


SETTING FOR THE 1935 NAVAL Con- 

William V. Pratt. Foreign Affair 

What is at stake; what various na- 
what can be expected 


Fortune, June. England controls the 
f tea. The geography and statistics 
maps and brief story. 


OrprN Door OR GREAT WALL? Owen 
Atlantic, July. What's ahead in 

( Development of thesis that domina- 
ming years will come overland, not 

f the sea. If the Western Powers 
maintain the Open Door, they will 

put China under international con- 
therwise, Japan or Russia will become 


ter 


PEAN METAL-MARKFT TRENDS. Rich- 
Merton. Engineenirg G Mining Journal 


Important shifts in sources of supply | 
en place in recent years. The United | 


S affected. 
BOOKS 
+ \'s CAPACITY TO Propuce. Edwin 
G. Nourse and Associates. Brookings Insti- 
8 pp., $3.50. “An attempt to get 
tive and realistic picture of the ac- 
tion which has obtained as to pro- 
pacity in the United States during 
1 from 1900 to 1930 Complete 
f the country’s raw materials, of 
ring capacity, and of the service 
First of a series of four studies 


NICS AND CIVILIZATION. Lewis 
Harcourt, Brace, 504 pp., $4.50. 
of the machine's effects on man 

ine of the revolution that the new 

ot the machine demands if men are 
and thrive 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 
Laws FoR PuBLic HoustInG. Na- 


Association of Housing Officials, Chi- 
3 pp., 25¢. A survey of points which 


us 


be included in legislation creating 
gencies to construct and operate low- 
ng projects, both rural and urban 
\ rious states have already done to co- 
th the federal government in build- 

ting vast new housing projects 


TO Get WorKING CapPrTAL LOANS 
RFC. Reconstruction Finance Corp 

y ; 
¥ £TOn. 


N requirements and procedure 


- 
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Mallory put 


WHAT ABOUT | “AIR BRAKES” 
THIS 4 on Crime 


NEW DEAL? 


This week Business Week goes 
over monetary problems, traces 
good and bad effects of Admini- 
stration policies. 





Next week, we look into the farm 
situation, appraise just what — 
and how much — has been done 
for the farmer. 





Mallory-Elkon “B” Eliminators and Mallor 
Elkonodes have a record to be proud of in 
volice car radio service. Today the name 
Mallory is well-known wherever modern 
methods are applied to crime prevention 
and detection. It is equally well-known 
wherever modern methods are applied to 
industrial production. 


One by one, in ensuing weeks, 
other points in the Administra- 
tion program will be weighed 
and analyzed, the results dis- 
cussed frankly and impartially. 
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Current Problems 
RECENT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


for the Business Man 





TESTING ADVERTISEMENTS, by L. E. Firth. . rate $2.50 
A readable analysis of copy testing. its various methods. t} liatinet features " t 
results Presents the views of leaders in the field 
2. DEPRESSION caper RECOVERY, by Dale Yoder and Ge nang R. Davies $2.00 
A survey of the natr of depressions, the events of th ee ssion that followed 1929. and t 
mportant devices now " being itilized to accomplish reconst: ! 
3. ARBITRATION IN THE NEW INDU STRIAL soc IE TY, by Frances Kellor . $2.00 
A description of commercial arbitration. showing what it is w aa functioned in t Py 
in settling business disputes aml how it is we " designed to serv big and little tuesir } 
the Code systen 
4. YOU MUST RELAX, by Edmund Jacobson.......... $1.50 
A practical method of reducing the strains of modern living. Tells how ner and 1 sacle relaxa 
tion can contribute towards better living, and exactly how to go about it 
5. SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN COMMON STOCKS, by William Law. .$3.50 
Analyzes the technique of stock speculation, points out its essential risks and shows ‘ 
these may be minimized by a mastery of the intricacies of trading and a knowledg: if 


mental values. Second edition 


See any of these books 10 days on approval. Send this coupon. 
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Money and the Markets 


Treasury moves are building up the credit inflation. 
Stock market is dull but it’s the weather, not the com- 


mission. 


Steadiness of bonds is unshaken by the flurry 


in foreigns. Commodities are shaky and farmers have 


a bad week. 


7. 
Money and Banking 
Ixcess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks, standing today near the 
record high of $1.8 billions, are likely 
to be further increased by the latest 
Treasury moves. Gold and silver are 
being acquired in quantity and the use 
to which this metal is being put sug 
gests a continuance of the policy of 
steadily expanding banking resources. 
Many observers look for a much wider 
foundation for a credit inflation before 
the summer is over. 
Gold Stocks Mounting 

So much has been heard about silver 
recently that there is a tendency to over- 
look the fact that monetary gold stocks 
have been mounting week by week. 
Receipts from abroad, newly mined gold 


and the growing flood of scrap gold 
that has descended upon mints and 
assay offices has lifted them to a new 


high of $7.8 billions. The Treasury, 
from time to time, has made use of its 
profits from devaluation to finance ex- 
penditures by issuing gold certificates to 
the Reserve Banks and an increase of 
this practice is expected. Such deposits 
work to enlarge excess reserves. 
Silver buying by the Treasury is 


thought to have slackened off this week 
due to the advance in price and a desire 
to see if the embargo on exports would 
not lead to some easing. The ban was 
necessary to prevent speculators, ship- 
ping out metal in anticipation of higher 
quotations. The Act limits the price 
that may be paid for silver in this coun- 
try to 50¢ an ounce and it was thought 
that after the Treasury had obtained 
all the silver available below that figure 
it would then call for a nationalization 
of domestic stocks. The embargo is 


therefore looked upon as the first step 
toward nationalization. 

Silver certificates, now being issued 
at the rate of the cost of the metal to 


also expand the ex- 
member banks. As 
and prices paid go 
will become more 
that there is the 
to meet expenditures, 
decide to issue more 
legal limit of $1.29 
devalu- 
which 
metal 


the Treasury, will 
cess reserves of the 
purchases increase 
higher this influence 
important. seyond 
possibility that, 
the Treasury may 
certificates up to the 
an ounce and beyond that is the 
ation of the silver dollar, a move 
is already being urged by white 
advocates. 

If the 1.2 billion ounces of silver that 
the government must buy could be made 


worth $2.58 an ounce, a large 
might be realized to apply agai: 
deficit. Inflationists feel that t] 


be able to have this plan pa 
session when Congressmen I 


“¢ 


true weight of the tax burden th 
have to place upon the people. 
Depositors of the first bank 


since the introduction of deposit 
ance received their pay-off thi 
when the FDIC contributed $] 
to make good on the losses of the 
Fond du Lac State Bank of 
Peoria, Ill. A new national bar 
be known as the Deposit National | 
was chartered to handle the d 
ment. FDIC officials have ex; 
their dissatisfaction 
vania state banking authorities 
they contend, are blocking the e1 
of the Corporation to pay off dep: 
of the Bank of America Trust 
Pittsburgh. 


Stocks 


Tue stock market was dull and | 
during the first week under the S 
ties and Exchange Commission 
as the commission lost at least 
in getting organized, it was pr 
the heat rather than the new < 
that kept trading below the half-1 
share mark and brought about the 
decline in prices that dropped th 
well below last week’s record. 
Wall Street expected most of tl 
pointments to the commission but 
surprise appointment of Joseph P 


nedy and his election to the chai: 
ship broug ht reactions as divid 
those existing within the comn 
itself. The general opinion wa 


with the Per 4 
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Mar. Apr. May 
1934 
Mr. Kennedy might be well 
| with underwriting and 


ve operations he was not repre- 
- of either the investment bank- 
brokerage fields. His recent 
e has been that of a _ stock 
which suggests that he may 
views of the trader or small 
securities rather than that of 
in the business. 
Pecora Finds a Capitalist 
Pecora’s early objection to the 
of Mr. Kennedy as chairman 
his investigation, as Senate Com- 
unsel, of the alcohol pt vols last 
In the evidence of Mr. 
Mason Day of Redmond & Co. 
ving evidence was given: 
ra: Who is Joseph P. 
Mr. Kennedy is a capi- 
well-known private citizen. 


ecora: Do you know what his 
1 do not think he is in 
ra: When you say he is a 


does that cover your under- 
ng of what his business is? 
Day: Well, I do not know. My 
tanding of a capitalist is some- 
has considerable funds and 
t have to work. 
‘ecora: I am not 
Day: Neither am I, 
ction to being. 


vno 


a capitalist. 
sir. I have 


Bonds 


omestTic bonds were steady this week 
reign government loans dropped 
trading due to the events oc- 
in Germany. The fact that this 
n foreigns did not noticeably 

the rest of the market, or even 
re with the distribution of siz- 

new issues, is evidence of a strong 

rlying condition and a big invest- 
lemand. 
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Following closely upon the success 
ful placement of $30 millions New York 


State 2s on a record low basis of 
1.834345 will come, on July 10, the 
offering of $60 millions City ot New 
York serial bonds and $12 millions in 


The bonds, it is fore 
an excel 
state 


im 


corporate stock 
cast, will go at less than 4%, 
lent rate considering the recent 
of the city’s finances. And _ this 
provement is expected to be an impor- 
tant factor in gaining for the city an 
increase in the allotment of federal 
funds. 

A. A, Berle, New York's city cham- 


berlain, has been in Washington nego- 


tiating with the RFC to borrow $50 
millions for various public works proj 
ects. This sum is in addition to the 


money that PWA is able to allot to the 
city. RFC chairman Jesse Jones 
thought it would be possible to get the 
money for the city by having PWA 
make the loan on approved projects; 
then RFC could take it by pur- 
chasing the city’s bonds from PWA. 
Public Works Revolving Fund 
This method of operation is in accord 
ance with the provision in the recent 
deficiency appropriation act for financ- 
ing non-federal projects. That provi- 
sion specifies $250 millions as the limit 
that RFC may have invested at any one 
time in securities purchased from PWA. 
It may, however, sell the bonds 
acquired on the open market and thus 
set up a revolving fund that may serve 
to expand considerably the volume of 
public works construction. Chairman 
Jones has asked Administrator Ickes 
for a list of the bonds now in the PWA 
portfolio, many of which may soon ap- 
pear on the market as RFC offerings. 
The RFC also broke into this week’s 
bond news through the statement by Jesse 
Jones that no railroad with good secur- 
ity should have to pay more than 5% 
for money. This was the explanation 
given for the offer made by the cor 
poration to take $17.5 millions of Bal- 


over 


SO 





timore & Ohio 3-year notes on 
basis after arrangements had been pra: 
tically completed to float an issue of $25 


millions through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 
a gross cost to the road of 54‘ The 
money is needed to meet 6° maturitik 
totaling $17.5 millions on Aug. 10 and 
for other corporate purposes 

Chairman Jones disclaims any design 
on the part of RFC to monopolize rail- 
road financing. The bankers, | iv 
are still in a position to continue rail- 
road financing, but anv road that need 
money can get it “here” for not over 
5% on rood collateral. The RF¢ 
willing to give the B. & O. a little mors 
than $17.5 millions if the road think 


it can use the money and is in a position 


to force the issue with r pect to the 
cost of its financing as the transaction 
through Kuhn. Loeb & Co. was con- 
tingent upon the renewal by RFC of a 
loan for $25.5 million which also 
matures Aug. 10 
Pennsylvania’s New Issue 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was abl 
to market a $50-million issue this week 
at a rate well below 5% Chat amount 
ot its general mortgage 43s, offered by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 974 to vield 4.37 
was quickly oversubscribed by invest 
throughout the country. The funds 1 
ceived for this issue will be used t 
purchase, or make payment on account 
of, the road’s $60 millions secured 6 
bonds due in 1936 and other obligatior 
due in 1935 and 1936. At the requ 
of the ICC, an annual sinking fund 
$250,000 was provided for. The bond 
which are to be listed 1 the Exchang: 
were sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. by th 


road at 95 








MILLS, !"<. 


Common Stock Dividend 


June 29, 1954 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c. per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable Aug. Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business duly 6. 10s4 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 

(Signe!) KARL E 


HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer 
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BUTI CANT FLY 
AV Filer! 


But you can fly a plane! People on their first 
flight in a Stinson “Reliant” have taken the 
controls from the pilot and have been amazed 
at their ability to mancuver the ship safely in 
the air. They have been delighted with its 
steadiness and stability. Any normal person 
can learn to fly a Stinson “Reliant” four pas- 
senger enclosed cabin plane anywhere he 
might wish to go Learning to fly in the air 
is actually easier than learning to drive a 
motor car on the open road. 





>2- 
a £96 


decline in the rate of steel pro- 
duction capacity, and general lethargy 
the consequence of hot weather, vaca 
tion period, and the July 4 holiday inter- 
| ruption, contributed to a decline of lead 
ing raw material prices from the peak 
of the year. 

The farmer has had a bad week. Hog 
and beef prices lost some of their recent 


gains though the future for livestock 
prices is not bad. The government 


estimates a reduction of 28% in the pig 


crop, equivalent to a loss ot 14.6 mil- 
lion pigs. Cattle and sheep prices point 
upward, since the government is com- 
mitted to purchase 5 million cattle, about 
14% of the total U. S. beef cattle pop- 
ulation, and an equal number of sheep, 


* 7 ' 
about 10% of the total number. Govern 





ment cattle purchases for the week 
topped 4 million 
Crop Forecasts 
Wheat, corn, rye, and oats are lowet 


Early threshing reports indicate a some- 
what larger winter wheat crop than the 
last government forecast, but spring 
wheat and rye have deteriorated further. 


he first private estimate for corn is 
}around 2.3 billion bu., approximately 
the same as last year but about 230 


ir 
million bu. below the 5-year average. 

In consequence oO! 2 successive 
failures, the oat situation is serious 
Coupled with a shortage of hay and feed 
crops, the reduced oat crop will test the 
farmer’s ingenuity to find feed for his 
livestock. 

Producers of lead have booked a large 
tonnage during the week by reducing 


prices to 3.75¢, . 


crop 


a drop of 25 points. 
Zine was active and rose 10 points, to 
4.35¢, in response to reports that tri- 
state district producers had agreed on a 
curtailment program. The opening of a 
futures market, on the Commodity Ex- 
change, for trading in lead and zinc, 





Al 
GET AHIS BROCHURE!) 


Prominent executives, sports- 
mea and professional mea 
who either employ a pilot of 
fly themselves, have written 
snteresting letters describing | 
thew experiences with mod 
era airplanes. Here is prac- 
trcal iaformauoa from mature 
men. Please use the coupon 
below for your free copy of 
this brochure 





yay 


MAIL 7/.;; COUPON 





STINSON AIRCRAFT CORP 
Wayne, Michigaa 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your brochure. 


Name 
0 See — 
City - 
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marks an innovation in the marketing 


UNEASINESS over the German situation, 


‘Commodity Markets 


advanced to 46$¢, almost 
last week in response to , 
buying. Sharp reductions in st 
especially those entering thx 
industry, were announced t 
buying that will restore some 
operating activity. 

Recent changes in price 
ities that enter internatior 
may be expected to influen 
conditions and world trad 
$1 ll, is at the lowest level i: 
a year, while cotton at 12¢ 
the highest level in more tl 
Japan buys cotton and sell 
changing low-priced silk for 


cotton will seriously impair 
balance and economic positi 
sharp advances in sugar 


benefit Cuba since her quota’ 
one-third exhausted. The | 
with their quota fully exhau 
receive no benefit. 

World Trade Prospect. 


Higher wheat and _ beet 
favorably affect Argentine 
Wool, at 85¢, c mpares W ith § 


January, and the decline v 
the trade balance of Australi: 
it 14¢, though lower than the 
few weeks past, compares with 
15 months ago, benefiting Br 
Dutch exporters. Coffee, 
the Santos contract, has eg 
proved the Brazilian foreigi 
position 

On the whole, prices of 
commodities would tend to ine: 
trade with Central and Sout! 
and possibly with Great Britain 


are the countries that have 
best showing in our foreign tra 
the past few months. The 


trading with Central Europ 
Political disturbances in Gert 
almost unprecedented charact 
modern industrial nation, | 


copper exports very quiet and 


























of these commodities. “Foreign” silver prices. 
| T qT 
| WHAT THEY COST AT WHOLESALE 
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Editorially Speaking— 


f trees 100 miles wide stretch- 
Canada to Texas is a possibil- 
jeral government is said to be 
in its efforts to save Midwest 
wm disintegration. Purpose of 
ter belt would be to reduce 
ind ward against the stripping 
of fertile topsoil from farm 
The scaled 100-mile belt 
ynsist of 100 separate strips of 
ch spaced a mile apart, with 
between remaining in crops 
ct would require over 10 years 
ete. cost an estimated $75 mil- 
wide employment for thousands 
rs. The American Tree Asso- 
cites similar Russian expert- 
is far back as 1836, as an argu- 
support of the proposal. Tree 
es there are said to have increased 
slowed winds, reduced heat 


\ SrrEET brokers had a restful 

it last month—too restful. 

S trading volume plummeted lower 

any month in 10 years, lower 

any June since 1920. Shares 

taled 16,802,460, compared with 

7124 recorded in the feverish 

trading a year ago, and over 25 

s in May of this year. Trading 

the first half of the year was 

res) 213,309,050, compared with 
$85,627 the same period of 1933. 


NG outdoor crowds is different 

feeding the average city worker. 

R. Thompson Co. has found that 

s World’s Fair restaurant units sell 

more meat than its Loop establish- 

ind about 129% less bakery goods. 

Sandwiches, too, are less popular at 

Fair units. After a good hot day tramp- 

rom one exhibit to another, most 

are in no mood to trifle with 
lunches. 


Hich retail prices for gasoline have 
used several Tennessee cities to go 
) the gas business themselves to beat 
wn rates. The United States Munic- 
News says the towns contend they 
have a right to do it when they can buy 
the fuel and sell it at a profit at much 
lower prices than other stations are 
charging. With gas 8¢ a gallon higher 
Nashville than in Chattanooga, the 
mayor of the latter city has begun a 


stucy of municipal retail possibilities. 
Other towns already are running stations 
tor the benefit of the public. One com- 


Trenton, closed its municipal 
station when prices were reduced, but 
[ it as a weapon in case of increases. 


SHIPPING 1s faring better this year, if 
ranama Canal trafhe is a good barom- 
Ship transits through the canal the 
12 months increased 23% to a 
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total of 5,562, and tolls rose 22.8% to 
$24,064,800. June transits, however 
totaled only 390, much lower than last 
year, because of the paralyzing long 
shoremen’s strike on the Pacific Coast 


A sIMPLE method of treating freshly 
cut fruits so they will keep their orig 
inal color has just been discovered by 
Department of Agriculture scientists 
Spraying with pineapple juice, a by 
product of pineapple canning, does the 
work. Treating fruits with sulphu 
dioxide has heretofore been the only 
means of preserving natural color, but 
sulphuring” was objected to by many 
consumers. Nevertheless, sales of dried 
apples, apricots, and peaches run well 
over 150 million lb. annually. A public 


service patent on the new process ts 


being sought 


IN the hope of stimulating collections, | 


National Association of Retail Grocers 
is suggesting a national ‘Pay Your Bills 
Week.” The theory is that bringing 
the problem forcibly to the attention of 
slow payers may shame them into ‘com 
ing’ across ; 


ELECTRIC refrigerator makers expected 

or, rather, hoped—to sell 525,463 
refrigerators in the first five months of 
this year. Total sales for the period were 
813,517 units, far exceeding the quota 
Over 100,000 were sold in New York, 
over 60,000 in Illinois; Southern agri 
cultural states turned in the biggest sur 
prises with double to triple the expected 
sales. 


“ELECTRICITY in the Home” is a new 
instruction course established at the 
University of Tennessee by the uni 
versity in cooperation with the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority and appli- 
ance manufacturers. One course started 
June 25 with 49 students from 10 states 
enrolled, another will start July 16, and 
one will be in the regular fall cur- 
riculum. The course was designed for 
teachers and students of home ecorom- 
ics, and housewives. 


A VIRGINIA power company made a 
profit of 338% the past 5 years on its 
investment in an oil reclaiming plant 
which it runs in connection with its fleet 
of 100 buses. The company’s invest 
ment in the plant cost $1,950. During 
5 years of operation it processed 31,000 


gallons of crankcase oil, and recovered | 


over 25,000 gallons, or 81.5%. Profit 
after labor, material, fixed charges, was 
$6,597 for the period. The company’s 
transportation manager found that “oil 
does not wear out,” it only gets dirty, 
and after a cleaning comes back as 
fresh as ever. 
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prod uction 
variables 





NE OF the most perplexing problems 
confronting management is so to 
systematize manufacturing that 

production variables are reduced to the 
vanishing point. Unless this is done, there 
can be no lasting es« ape from annoying 
irregularities in product quality which 
too often become fertile soil for breeding 
customer dissatisfaction 

Uniform quality is a first necessity for 
fostering reputation and sales. But it 
demands control. It requires wiping out 
the uncertainties of manual manipulation- 
and human fallibility, — as scores of 
businesses are doing through Bristro! 
Instrument Control of production opera 
tions and processes, 

Individually coordinated by BrisTo.’s 
Research Engineers and Economics 
Specialists to fit the peculiarities of each 
particular production problem, BristoL's 
Control automatically and unerringly 
repeats innumerable times the ideal con 
ditions under which a product is made 
By standardizing the working conditions, 
by holding temperature, pressure, vacuum, 
motion, flow, and their variations, duration 
and inter-relations precisely to the limits 
prescribed by the technologist, BRISTOL’s 
Instrumentation makes possible strict 
uniformity in product quality. 

Our Staff will welcome the opportunity 
to make a complete analysis of your re- 
quirements, 

THE BRISTOL COMPANY 

Pioneers In Process Control Since 1689 

WATERBURY CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities In Canada, Th« 


Bristol Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
< mane 


BRISTOLS 


PROFIT-PROMOTING 


~ PROCESS CONTROL 
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NRA and Prices 


Gradually, the happy illusion that NRA was 
to create a Utopia for business in which 
prices would be stable, uniform, and high is 
fading under the hammering of opposition 
and the logic of events. 

It was a dream certain to crack when 
rubbed against a brief period of experience. 
But some business men, enthusiastic about 
NRA and their codes so long as they seemed 
to promise a kind of profit insurance, now 
are bitter. They talk as if they had been be- 
trayed, duped into compliance with labor 
requirements under false promises. This is 
their first reaction. They will become less 
pessimistic as time goes on. 

For it is a mistake to feel that price-fixing 
was all NRA had to offer in return for codi- 
fied standards of wages and hours. It was 
likewise a mistake to imagine that some of 
the extreme programs of price-fixing could 
last any length of time, codes or no codes. 

The great value of the codes is that what- 
ever the details of the policy eventually to be 
fixed, they will continue at least to keep price 
competition in open daylight, whereas in the 
days before the code régime, it was a matter 
of stealthy stabbings in the dark. The trade 
practice provisions, the freedom to meet, dis- 
cuss, and formulate rules, then to enforce 
them with government blessing and assist- 
ance, as contrasted with the outworn philos- 
ophy and senseless rigors of the anti-trust 
laws, are reward enough for whatever has 
been exacted from business in the way of 
concessions. And we believe most industries 
eventually will come to this view, if they 
have not already reached it. 

The government deserves criticism for its 
delay, its wabbling, its fumbling in develop- 
ing a policy. Even yet, it is marking time 
until a Cabinet committee shall complete a 
study and make a report. And it does seem 
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to be true that industries were encouraged 
in false hopes, by silence if not by words. 
Moreover, Washington rulings have been as 
often as not more confusing than illuminar. 
ing. Having said all this, the fact remains that 
the recent Presidential order aimed againgg 
uniformity of bids on governmental contracts 
is tardy recognition of a bad situation. |, 
should be pointed out that the order does not 
apply to prices fixed to prevent below-cost 
selling, the salutary rules attempting to police 
the throat-cutter, but only to open-price lists, 

We said some time ago that illogical prices 
would cure themselves. Consumer resistance 
and inter-commodity competition will al. 
ways see to that. It was evident enough, too, 
that efficient units of an industry would not 
forever help hold umbrellas over the high. 
cost producers. 

Ready to hand is the perfect illustration, 
The steel industry set an example for soli- 
darity that aroused the envy of other indus. 
tries, not to mention the suspicion of con- 
sumers and the wrath of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It looked like an airtight car- 
tel. That was an illusion; price competition 
still exists in the steel industry, as sharp cuts 
in third-quarter quotations show. 

But the government might better leave 
these things to business itself to work out in 
actual test. That would be self-government 
of industry, of which we hear so much. To 
establish social standards of hours and wages, 
to prevent the abuse of natural resources, to 
assist in umpiring the game in the interests 
of fair play—these things the government 
should do. No more. 

This seems to be the direction in which 
events are moving and we hope it will be the 
eventual goal. 
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